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New Prices 


Effective August Ist, 1922 


Studebaker plants, representing the investment of $38,000,000, operating at 
capacity, produced 60,000 cars the first six months this year, and broke all 
records. Although we have on hand unfilled orders for 15,000 cars, we believe 
our manufacturing savings should be shared with our customers, and hence 
the following price reductions are hereby announced: 








MODELS New Prices Old Prices 


f. o. b. Factories f. o. b. Factories Reductions 





LIGHT-SIXES 
Chassis $ 785 $ 875 
Roadster 975 1,045 
Touring _ 975 1,045 
Coupe-Roadster 1,225 1,375 
Sedan 1,550 1,750 


SPECIAL-SIXES 


Chassis 1,000 1,200 
Roadster 1,250 1,425 175 
4-Pass. Roadster 1,275 1,475 200 
Touring 1,275 1,475 200 
Coupe 1,875 * 2,150 275 
Sedan 2,050 2,350 300 


BIG-SIXES 


Chassis 1,300 1,500 200 
Touring 1,650 1,785 135 
Speedster 1,785 1,985 200 
Coupe 2,275 2,500 225 
Sedan 2,475 2,700 225 

















The quality of Studebaker cars has not been decreased one iota. On the 
contrary, they are better than ever. You can depend upon the performance, 
durability, comfort, and quality of Studebaker cars, and the integrity of 
their makers. 

THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


South Bend, Indians, August Ist, 1922 


IS A STUDEBAKER YEAR 
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Steady Im provementContinues 


What First-Hand Study of Business Conditions 
in Middle West Reveals 


HIS is being written on a 
train speeding towards the 
Pacific Coast. 

Here is some of the information I 
have received since leaving New 
York. 

Throughout most of the country, 
and notably in the vast Northwest, 
the crops this year will be most 
bountiful. } 

The great majority of farmers 
have worked themselves out of their 
uncomfortable position, and are hope- 
fully counting upon this year’s har- 
vest to restore: them to at least a 
reasonable degree of prosperity. 

Arthur Reynolds, president of the 
largest bank in America outside of 
New York, who comes into direct 
contact with more small-town agri- 
cu tural banks than the head of any 
other financial institution in the land, 
assures me that the progress already 
made by our farming population has 
exceeded all expectations. 

lulius Rosenwald, president of the 
largest mail order house in the United 
States, tells-me that his concern is 
2orin headed towards prosperity. Re- 
covery has not been sensationally 
rapid, nor are miracles looked for. 
Rut as our farmers turn their excel- 
lent new crops into money, they will 
be in the market for a satisfactory 
volume of merchandise. There may 
not be unusual buying of luxuries or 
even of costly agricultural imple- 
ments, but a very large number of 
them will be in the market for things 
they have been doing without or 
which they have been making stretch 
over their lean period. 

| hear that the profits of the larg- 
est drygoods house in America, 

cated in Chicago, were in the first 
half of this year equal to the profits 
‘or the whole of last year, and that 
he indications all are that the results 
f the second half of this year will 
‘e better still. 

I have had long talks with J. Ogden 
\rmour, Thomas E. Wilson and 


] 


By B. C. Forbes 


Swift & Company. All tell me the 
same story: After the heartbreaking 
losses of the previous year, business 
has been moving back towards nor- 
mal value. “Normalcy” has not yet 
been reached, however, especially in 
_the important matter of profits. The 
packers do not expect real prosperity 
until Europe becomes more able to 
buy American goods. As Mr. Ar- 
mour remarked: “It is the last 12 
per cent which Europe buys that 
fixes the prices our farmers get for 
their wheat.” Then he added: “Hap- 
pily, many of our farmers, as well as 
others, are now realizing as never 
before, that their wellbeing is de- 
pendent upon the wellbeing of others. 
Their attitude towards the packers is 
now more enlightened, for they now 
understand that unless we can find 
outlets for beef and pork and mut- 
ion at reasonable prices, we cannot 
pay reasonable prices for cattle, pigs 
ord sheep.” 

The largest mantifacturers and dis- 


also located in Chicago, are this year 
selling more suits than ever before in 
their forty years’ history. Every 
tenth family in the whole country will 
buy one of their suits this year. 
Profits, of course, are not breaking 
records. The phenomenal success of 
this concern during the period when 
depression was so general and so 
acute is attributable chiefly to their 
redoubled selling efforts through 
greatly increased advertising appro- 
priations ; long unbroken friendly re- 
lations with their work people, which 
enabled them to effect wage read- 
justments without creating any dis- 
turbance or dissatisfaction; and 
promptitude in cutting down prices 
and taking their losses when the boom 
collapsed. 

The railroads out in this part of the 
country have not been seriously af- 
fected by the shop men’s strike. Ex- 
ecutives were astounded that Presi- 
dent Harding should ask them to 
break faith with the men who re- 
































tributors of men’s clothing in mained loyal. At this writing 
America, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, (Continued on page 500) 
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The above chart, prepared especially for “Forbes,” shows the monthly rate of 
hard and soft coal production. It reveals that the householder, the user of 
anthracite, has more to fear than the manufacturer, who depends on bituminous. 








‘“‘With all thy getting get Understanding’”’ 





Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 





The farm tractor and binder and 





JE kick and we complain and 
\ we strike. We fume about 
high rents, dear coal, the op- 

pressive cost of living. We rebel 
against working more than eight hours 
a day, and we fight for time-and-a- 
half pay for all overtime. We groan 
over local taxes, income taxes, corpor- 








Reading This 
Should Make You 
Stop Whining 


reaper have tremendously lightened 
the toil of our vast agricultural popu- 
lation. 

Vacations, almost unknown in our 
fathers’ day, are now granted most 
shopworkers, office clerks, salesmen 
and other salaried workers of all 














ation taxes. In short, we pity our- 

selves a lot. Yet—well, are we so terribly badly off ? How 
do we fare as compared with, say, our parents and their 
generation? Is it not the truth that the vast majority 
of us live much more comfortably than the majority 
of the people did twenty-five, thirty, forty years ago? 
Suppose we sit down and calmly compare our lot with 
the lot of the last generation. Are these not facts, 
applicable to far more people to-day than thirty years 
or so ago? 

Working hours have been greatly reduced. 

Housing facilities have been wonderfully improved. 

Our schools and colleges have multiplied in number 
and are now within reach of many, many more people 
of ordinary circumstances. 

There are more churches. 

We have an infinitely wider variety of food, and 
immeasurable progress has been made in insuring its 
cleanness and quality. 

We wear better clothes and have more of them— 
particularly our women folk. 

There is now one automobile for every second family 
in America. That brief statement epitomizes a 
veritable revolution which has taken place in facilities 
for travel and enjoyment. 

The telephone has added immensely to our facilities 
for social intercourse. 

The finest of music has been brought within the 

reach of most homes through Edison’s invention of the 
phonograph. 
' The theatre, formerly enjoyed by relatively few, 
and only in large towns and cities, is nightly open to 
the inhabitants of almost every hamlet in the land at 
very low cost, thanks to the movies—another in- 
calculable enrichment of the social life of the people. 

Radio entertainment is rapidly becoming available 
for all classes. 

Electric light and gas light are blessings now so 
commonplace that we accept them without any sense 
of gratitude. 

Electric trolleys enable millions to live and bring 
up their children in healthful suburbs. 

— Our newspapers, now available for all, are much 
better than they were, as also are periodicals catering 
to every variety of taste and class. 

Sanitation and hygiene have spread over the land. 

We have almost a billion harnessed horsepower to 
relieve the backs, the arms, the hands, the muscles of 
manual toilers. 





degrees. 

There are more public holidays, and they are far 
more generally observed by the working classes. 

Social and domestic intercourse can be indulged in 
much more freely at week-ends and at other times, 
thanks to the greater amount of leizure and the better 
travelling facilities enjoyed by almost all. 

Facilities for self-education have multiplied amaz- 
ingly—through classes conducted by progressive com- 
panies, through evening schools and evening classes 
of universities, through correspondence courses, etc. 

Medical and allied sciences have succeeded in re- 
ducing the death rate, particularly among newly-born 
and young children. 

There is less nepotism—less favoritism—in selecting 
men for highly important and lucrative executive posi- 
tions; also, a dazzling increase in the number of posi- 
tions paying from $10,000 to $100,000—in a few cases, 
$1,000,000—a year. 

Business morals are much cleaner. Hardly any of 
our gigantic organizations ask any of their employees 
to do anything which would lower their self-respect. 

Science now enables us to take better care of im- 
paired eyes, teeth, etc. 

Our children’s health is examined and safeguarded 
in many of our more modern schools, and milk, meals, 


. dental services, etc., are furnished at very low cost or, 


where necessary and feasible, entirely free. 

One could go on and on enumerating the blessings 
which have been brought within the reach of the ma- 
jority of this nation’ during recent times. We verily 
are a people favored by Providence beyond almost all 
others. Let any disgruntled, whining American take 
a trip through the countries of Europe or through the 
Orient, and he will return with gratitude in his heart 
for having his lines cast in so pleasant a place as the 
United States of America. 

Are we doing all we can to deserve a continuance of 
so many blessings? 

ae 

To sway others, don’t be easily swayed yourself. Have 
deep-rooted convicttons. 

i) a 

No shipowner would appoint as skipper a man who 
hadwt encountered and buffeted many storms. Let this 
thought comfort and sustain you when sorely pressed. 

. * = 

Twenty years for education; forty years for perspira- 

tton; twenty years for recreation. 
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Delegation of American dye and organic chemical manufacturers who called on President Harding protesting against the 
return to former German owners of patents now owned by the Chemical Foundation, stating that “Nothing could be more 
disastrous to the American industry and nothing could be of greater aid in restoring to the German chemical industry the 
monopoly formerly enjoyed.” Those in the group, left to right, back row, are James T. Pardee, Dow Chemical Company; 
Chas. A. Meade, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours; August Merz, Heller Merz Company; Edward S. Rogers, Bayer Company; Edgar 
M. Queeny, Monsant Chemical Works; A. S. burdick, Abbott Laboratories; Geo. A. MacIntosh, Butterworth-Judson Corp. 


and Herman Seydel, Seydel Chemical Company. 


Front row, left to right: W. T. Cashman, Grasselli Chemical Company; 


Salmon W. Wilder, Merrimac Chemical Company; F. P. Summers, Noil Chemical & Color Company; C. N. Turner, Newport 
Chemical Works; Dr. Chas. H. Herty; S. Isermann, Chemical Company of America, and Fred E. Signer, Butterworth- 
Judson Corp. 


Justice is more important than politics. In asking 
railway executives to break the solemn promises they 
gave shop men who refused to strike and to other 
workers who, obeying the call of President. Harding, 

stepped forward and accepted jobs 


PRESIDENT to enable the American public to 
messes be served by maintaining railway 
MISTAKE transportation, President Hard- 


ing clearly asked the railway ex- 
ecutives to do something which they could not regard as 
honorable. First an appeal is made by the Government’s 
representatives to railway employees not to strike. 
After they did strike, they notified the Government’s 
regulatory body, the Railway Labor Board, that they 
no longer regarded themselves as railway employees. 
The Labor Board then announced that the strikers’ 
union would be no longer dealt with in any way. 

Railway executives went ahead and did their best to 
fill the ranks thus vacated. Many workers were in- 
duced to remain loyal to their roads, and other workers 
were induced to enter the shops, on the clear-cut under- 
standing and promise that they would not be jeopar- 
dized should the strikers decide to return. To reinstate 
the strikers with all their seniority rights would mean 
the breaking of every promise made to those who re- 
mained loyal to their employers and to the American 
public, to say nothing of violating the pledge given all 
those who came forward to help to keep the nation’s 
transportation going. 

After the stand taken both by President Harding and 
by the Railway Labor Board, it would be making a fool 
of the Labor Board were the railway executives to 
agree to the right-about-face attitude later taken by 
the President. Employers who would betray men for 
exercising loyalty to them would deserve all the arrog- 
ace and brow-beating and double-crossing Mr. Jewell 
or other labor leaders could inflict upon them. 

Let the railway executives restore returning strikers 
to pension and other feasible privileges and to seniority 
rights ranking after the rights of the loyal workers have 


been protected strictly in accordance with the pledges 
given them. Let there be all the rehearings either 
party to the dispute cares to request. 

But railway excutives cannot hope to receive the 
respect of promise-keeping citizens if they violate 
their solemn pledges and commit a colossal act of 
flagrant injustice. Even temporary government opera- 
tion of the railroads would be preferable to this. 

* ok * 

The only way the problems—economic and labor—of 
this vexed world, can be settled right is by righteousness. 
> 

It is tremendously serious yet isn’t it farcical? The 
United States Government asked European nations 
that are burst higher than a kite to step up and make 
arrangements to pay the billions they obtained here to 

fight the Germans. The astute 


THE Lloyd George now goes through 
—— the same motion. He says, in ef- 
FARCE fect: “We would be glad to wipe 


off the slate every dollar you owe 
us if America would do the same. But since America 
asks her debtors to ‘come across’ we must ask you 
to do the same.” Lloyd George’s tongue must be mak- 
ing his cheek bulge when he talks this way. 

The cold truth is that, apart from Great Britain, 
there isn’t a single European nation in any position 
to pay either what she owes America or what she 
owes Britain. It is doubtful if one of them could con- 
trive to start paying interest. Meanwhile, repairing 
of the war’s ravages is costing France more than it 
has yet cost Germany. Germany points to the collapse 
of the paper mark as conclusive proof that she is down 
and out. Yet factories and farms and stores in Ger- 
many are as busy as in any other country in the world. 

The likelihood is that after the farce and after the 
bluffing have continued some time longer, all involved 
will get down to brass tacks and evolve a horse-sense 
basis of settlement. This will become necessary in the 
interest of every nation, including our own. 








You may have read of the sudden and wholly 
unexpected death of Frank W. Frueauff, the only 
partner of Henry L. Doherty, and of his having been 
director of 140 corporations. No other man, so far as 
I know, ever held so many direc- 


HOW HE torships. Yet Frueauff was not 
BANBLED merely a nominal director ; he was 
SO MUCH : ; ; 

WORK a real director, an active director, 


and often the main director in 
these organizations. For years Mr. Doherty left the 
active running of his multifarious enterprises to Frank 
Frueauff. Mr. Doherty, in fact, visits his office only 
rarely, preferring to do his thinking and planning in the 
quiet of his bachelor home. Frueauff, on the other 
hand, was on the job every day and all day, dispatch- 
ing work at bewildering speed for long hours at a 
stretch. 

I once sat for quite a while and watched him in 
action. When I asked him how he contrived to get 
through so much work and to form such an endless 
number of important decisions, he replied in words 
which may interest other executives: 

“T don’t do much of the actual work myself. Almost 
everything that comes on my desk is immediately dis- 
posed of, usually by passing it on to someone else 
with, when necessary, brief instructions. Each of our 
130 companies has a board of directors responsible for 
the affairs of that particular company. My job is to 
keep in touch with the actual operations of all the 
companies, to keep closely informed of what they are 
doing and, particularly, why they are doing it. This 
is not so impossible a task as you might think, as we 
have a uniform system of accounting, uniform report 
sheets of all kinds, and uniform, systematic compari- 
sons month by month for each individual company 
as well as comparisons between the different com- 
panies. I can thus tell almost at a glance where there 
is any lagging and can immediately institute an inves- 
tigation of the cause with a view to having it remedied. 
Everybody has to be kept up to the scratch all- the 
time.” 





© Harris & Ewing 


(Left) Herbert B. Spencer, re- 
cently appointed Federal Coal 
Administrator by President 
Harding to function until the re- 
sumption of mining operations 
removes the threat of a_ fuel 
shortage from the industries of 
the nation. 


(Right) Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, inventor of the telephone, 
and one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished men of science, who 
died at Beinn Bhreagh, his es- 
tate near Baddock, Nova Scotia, 
at the age of 75. 
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Here’s another interesting statement made by Mr. 
Frueauff : 

“How do we keep pumping enthusiasm into all the 
various forces so as to'insure ceaseless progress and 
obtain the best results? Well, every plant is regularly 
shown what every other plant is doing. These regular 
monthly comparisons stimulate rivalries which spur 
men and managers into trying to better their previous 
performances. We publish detailed information show- 
ing just what is being accomplished in each depart- 
ment of every property. 

“Then the managers of all the subsidaries get a 
share of the profits as well as a participation in Doherty 
& Company’s profits.” 


* *«* * 


“Almost” never earned dividends or promotion. 

oe & 

Is it better policy to retain the same executives 
year after year or to bring in new blood? Which 
course is followed by our most prominent industrial 
organizations? The largest of them all, the Steel Cor- 

poration, has had the same head 


SHOULD since its organization, Judge 
EXECUTIVES be 

RE Gary; James A. Farrell has been 
CHANGED? president for years, and few 


changes are made among the 
other high-ups. Swift & Company is perhaps the 
second largest industrial enterprise in America. It 
is a unique organization in that it is run by six brothers, 
who pay the closest attention to business year-in, year- 
out. The American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
another tremendously large employer, was headed for 
many years by Theodore N. Vail, who had at his 
right hand Harry B. Thayer, who succeeded Mr. Vail 
as president. It also believes in keeping good men 
permanently. Schwab has followed the same plan 
for Bethlehem Steel. 

Some conspicuously successful concerns, however, 
have made many changes. The vast Guggenheim en- 
terprises have taken up and dropped quite a few im- 
portant executives. The National Cash Register 
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Company enjoys the reputation of having produced an 
unusually large number of brilliant executives. The 
list includes: 


Alvan Macauley, President, Packard Motor Car Co. 

Hugh Chalmers, Former President, Chalmers Motor Car Co. 

Henry Theobald, President, Toledo Scale Co. 

Jacob Oswald, President, Roto-Speed Manufacturing Co. 

E. S. Jordan, President, Jordan Motor Car Co. 

H. O. Lauver, General Manager, Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co. 

R. H. Grant, President, Delco Lighting Co. 

Harry Ford, Founder, Saxon Motor Car Co. 

Charles F. Kettering, Vice President, General Motors Co. 

Thomas F. Watson, President, Computing Tabulating, Re- 
cording Co. 

Frank Wagner, Monarch Engineering Co. 


It would seem that where the selling problem is 
greater than the production problem more changes 
are made among executives. Some business heads act 
on the theory that it is advisable to take in a new man 
in the hope that he will bring in new and effective 
selling ideas. The same policy is adopted by some in 
regard to advertising representatives. 

While there is doubtless something to be said on 
both sides, my observation is that, on the whole, better 
and mofe lasting results are obtained where executives 
can feel sure of their jobs and where important changes 
are not often made except as growth demands 

* ok Ox 

Would you believe that there are three savings accounts 
for every two families in America? We have about 21,- 
000,000 families and more than 31,000,000 savings 
accounts! And nearly two million more savings accounts 

are opened each year. These facts 


FAR MORE are supplied “Forbes” by the Harvey 
hitave Blodgett Company of St. Paul, 


THAN FAMILIES which is doing excellent work in 
stimulating systematic saving by em- 
ployees and others throughout the country. Refuting a 
recent statement that only seven out of a hundred persons 
maintain bank accounts, the following gratifying informa- 
tion is given: 

“According to the latest report of the Comptroller of 
Currency, there were: 


Savings 

Accounts 
en a es ak plea we ex aen 8,109,242 
In mutual savings banks .................. 9,445,327 
See er eres 1,118,583 
In postal savings department.............. 466,109 
ee Peer 4,035,422 
In state (commercial) banks .............. 8,184,163 
ce seed ba aeudse< 31,358,846 


“Of course this is not an accurate measure of the 
financial success of our people, for a large majority of 
these savings accounts are small and inactive. On the 
other hand, there are 4%4 millions of shareholders in 
building and loan associations, whose accounts are grow- 
ing by regular deposits. And there may be millions who 
are buying gilt edge securities on the instalment plan, 

“It took just 100 years to bring the total number of 
savings accounts up to twenty-two millions (1916). And 
it took five years more to add nine millions. The 1921 


savings census quoted above was taken during the low 
point of the depression. The number of savings accounts 
and the population have been increasing at almost exactly 
the same rate, nearly two million a year.” 

Encouraging, isn’t it? 
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Whenever you are in doubt as to the propriety of any 
business deal, or anything else, ask yourself this question: 
“Would I like my children to do a thing like this?” [| 
recall an experience with a business man who, in a crowded 

train loudly and profanely stormed 


WOULD YOU against religion and against churches 

LIKE YOUR - 4 

CHILDREN of _ every denomination and de- 

TO DO IT? scription. I knew he had several 
children. So I said to him, “When 


your children’s playmates go to Sunday School, don’t 
your children sometimes want to go along?” “My chil- 
dren!” he exclaimed indignantly. “I want you to under- 
stand that my children go to Sunday School every Sun- 
day. They’re as good as the best of them, I want you 
to know!” Yet he didn’t seem to think that there was 
anything inconsistent in this. Oftener than once I have 
run against mature business men who have greatly modi- 
fied their code of ethics on bringing their own sons into 
their business. They had been willing to do question- 
able things themselves which they didn’t relish having 
their sons contaminate themselves by perpetrating. 

I thought of all this the other day when I chanced to 
meet Edward N. Hurley, the Chicago business leader who 
played so conspicuous a part in America’s shipping 
achievements during the war. Mr. Hurley remarked 
that he could best convey to me what he thought of 
“Forbes” by telling me that he not only read it regularly 
himself, but had induced his own sons to read it. 

After all, isn’t it rather a noble trait of human nature 
that we are more concerned over the true well-being ot 
our children than of ourselves? Would not we be pay- 
ing our children a poor compliment, indeed, to assume 
that they would like us to do dirty work with the idea of 
obtaining ill-gotten money to hand down to them? 


x * x 


The Middle-West and West are developing more 
rapidly than the East. Chicago is confident it will one 
day pass New York as America’s largest city. The 
time will probably come, though not perhaps in your 

lifetime or mine, when the Pacific 
A Coast will pass the Atlantic Sea- 


TRIP . oe . 
TO TRE board in activity and commercial 
WEST importance. It is deeply regret- 


able that the East knows so little 
of the West and its people; also that the West hasn’t 
a fuller and more sympathetic understanding of the 
East and its people. One danger concerning this vast 
commonwealth is that sectionalism may develop to an 
embarrassing extent, leading to grave political and 
other quarrels and cross-purposes. 

For the first time, I am about to have the privilege 
of visiting the Western half of the continent and rub- 
bing shoulders with many of its business leaders in 
different cities. This I regard as a necessary part of 
the educational equipment of anyone who seeks to 
understand what is what in this land. We may read 
a great deal about places and people we have never 
seen, we may study pictures of them, and we may see 
them in the movies. But the best way, the only way, 
to really understand places and people is to visit them 
and mingle intimately with them. 

I hope in a future issue to write something about 
what I find in my journeyings. 





over another big job—on the 

side. He is now generalis- 
simo of American business and in- 
dustry. That distinction attaches to 
the presidency of the United 
States Chamber of:. Commerce, 
which position recently was assumed 
by the former head of the United 
States Grain Corporation. 


J ULIUS H. Barnes has taken 


Mr. Barnes is used to holding 
several jobs at the same _ time, 
though when active as one of the 
biggest public figures in civilian 
war service he cut loose from all 
except the one that made him the 
buyer and seller of all the wheat 
produced in the United States. It 
wasn’t because he could not have 
kept up with all of his other jobs 
while attending to his war task, 
which next to that of the Shipping 
Board and the Food Administra- 
tion and perhaps the War Indus- 
tries Board was the biggest auxiliary 
war task performed during our war 
period. He could have kept up 
with all of them, but he didn’t want 
even the slighest pretext for sus- 
picion to exist while he was in the 
public service. And he required all 
of his assistants in running the Grain 
Corporation to cut loose for the time 
being from all interests having to 
do with private operations in grain. 


“There are times when you must’ 


deal with suspicion as an entity, as 
you would with an element in 
chemistry,” Mr. Barnes declared at 
his Washington office the other day. 
“At such times it is foolish to argue 
with it or try to prove there is no 
reason for its existence. And you 
cannot always assume that it won’t 
arise when there is absolutely no ex- 
cuse for it. You must take care to 
eliminate all possible pretexts for it. 


‘American business faces a situa- 
tion somewhat like that now. There 
should be, not only no excuse for 
suspicion, but also, as far as possible, 
all pretexts for suspicion should be 
removed. It is not sufficient for 
business operations to be conducted 
honestly, as we who are in close con- 
tact with them know that on the 
whole they are. The public must be 
made to see that they are honestly 
conducted.” 


But, before quoting all that the 
new generalissimo said, it is well to 
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The New Generalissimo of 


Organized Business — 


Barnes Has Had Armful of Jobs Since He Was 13—At 20 He 
Planned First Big Export Operation in Wheat 
By Aaron Hardy Ulm 





* JULIUS H. BARNES 
Former head of the United States Grain Corporation, and now president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, representing practically every field of 
American Industry. 


indicate, briefly, the sort of man he 
is. For, though his war activity gave 
him national prominence, no one 
stopped during those hectic days to 
sketch with much detail the career 
of the man whose figure rose so 
hugely in the big field of grain opera- 
tions that, as Herbert Hoover has 
said, no one but he was ever even con- 
sidered for the gigantic job of buy- 
ing and selling all the wheat 
marketed in the country during a 
period of several years. 

Since he was 13, Julius H. Barnes 
usually has had an armful of jobs 
to look after. Even prior to that, 
while in school, he had carried news- 
papers; but at 13 the death of his 
father made it necessary for him to 
quit school. and get a regular job. 
He got several. The chief one was 
as office boy for Ward Ames, who 
was chief director of one of the big- 
gest grain businesses in Duluth, Minn. 
The Barnes family had settled in that 
grain center after residing for several 
years in Washington, D. C., to which 
it had removed from Little Rock, 
Arkansas, where Julius was born. 

As office boy young Julius received 
$20 a month, but it wasn’t as much 


_as the family needed from him. So 


he went down to the office of the 


Duluth “Daily News,” on whose car- 
rier staff he had served, and got a 
job feeding the folder that then sup- 
plemented the presses even in many 
big newspaper press rooms. He had 
to get up at 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing in order to reach the shop on 
time, and when he was through with 
the morning’s run there rarely was 
time for a nap and breakfast too be- 
fore reporting at the office of the 
grain company. He received $1.75 
a week for his early morning work 
for the newspaper. But he felt that 
he shoyld make more than his two 
jobs earned ; so he looked around for 
a third job. He found it as usher 
at a theatre, for which he received 
25 cents a night—and, of course, the 
privilege of seeing the shows. 

“T worked much longer and harder 
hours then than I do now,” Mr. 
Barnes said when laughingly relat- 
ing his early experiences. “But 
had a pretty good time. It was a 
long hard pull, yet if I were to live 
it over again I doubt that I would 
change it.” 

As he climbed into his upper teens, 
young Barnes was promoted to a 
clerkship in the office of the grain 
company. Then he became ambitious. 
He decided that the best thing he 
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could do was to learn everything he 
possibly could about grain. His em- 
ployer, a kindly man with fine busi- 
ness acumen, was much impressed 
with the way the clerk went about 
studying the grain business. So 
when, in his twentieth year, young 
Barnes went to Mr. Ames with an 
elaborate proposal, backed up by a 
vast amount of information he had 
gathered and digested, for a big ad- 
venture into grain exporting, the 
elder man listened to him intently. 
And when the ambitions clerk had 
unfolded his plan he was told that 
he had made out his case and that 
the firm would adopt the 


wholly waste product of North- 
western farms. He is also president 
of the McDougall-Duluth Company, 
which operates a shipbuilding estab- 
lishment. And he is one of the 
owners of a barge line on the Great 
Lakes; also of a _ cotton-growing 
company in the Southwest, and of 
the company which makes the auto- 
mailing machines now used exten- 
sively by big concerns. Printers’ ink 
being still in his blood he not long 
ago became the chief owner of the 
Washington “Herald,” a daily news- 
paper at the national capital. 

While most of those concerns, like 
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self-confidence,” he replied. “He 
can get that by knowing what he is 
about. Every young man cannot 
rise rapidly in any line of. work, but 
every one of intelligence may learn 
everything that is known about one’s 
work. 

“To get through the day’s task 
doesn’t often require much knowl- 
edge about one’s work. To know 
your job you should be acquainted 
with everything appertaining to it. 
Though a person, for example, may 
know everything about American 
wheat, it doesn’t follow that that per- 
son is an expert on the subject of 

wheat. In fact, to know 





policy he proposed. The com- 


wheat you must know about 





pany went into the export line 
on a big scale and, because of 
it, at the end of the year there 
was the loss which so often is 
the first year record of new 
ventures. 

“We are in now and must 
go ahead,” Mr. Ames told him. 
“Your plan still looks good to 
me. Let’s try it out for 
another year. Don’t let one 
set-back convince you that you 
are wrong.” 

The second year’s exporting 
operations, eonditions being 
auspicious, recouped the prior 
year’s losses and left creditable 
profits. 

That substantially was the 








Julius H. Barnes Says: 


T is much easier to rebuild a 
business than to reconstruct a 
reputation. 


&¢ $b. & 


ANY fortunes have been 
made as the result of ex- 
perience gained when 
money. 


&¢ ££ & 


WOULD rather lose money 


any day than lose a friend. 


losing 


it as a world product and you 
must know much about the 
manifold collateral influences 
that affect it. It is this broader 
knowledge that too many men 
holding important places in the 
business world don’t possess 
and don’t appreciate. The 
lack of it makes for poor na- 
tional economy, for individual 
risk and loss, and the kind of 
inefficiency that breeds public 
suspicion as to character and 
motive. 

“A man must not only have 
confidence in himself but also 
a faculty for trusting others, 
if he is to get very far in busi- 
ness. Jt is much easter to re- 














beginning of big exporting 
operations in wheat in the United 
States. Young Barnes’ plans con- 
tinued to succeed; he was made a 
member of the firm, which is now 
the Barnes-Ames Company, Mr. 
Ames having died ; and in a few years 
he rose to a position of dominancy 
in the grain business of the world. 
When, at the beginning of the war, 
the Government decided to take over 
all grain production at a fixed price, 
Julius H. Barnes was asked to head 
the big organization that had to be 
formed for the job. Though bil- 
lions passed through the U. S. Grain 
Corporation, which for several years 
carried on a bigger business than is 
done by many of the largest trusts, 
no criticism has ever been made of its 
methods and not the least fault has 
ever been found with its accounting. 
There was, of course, objection to 
the policies it carried out but did 
not create; there was no objection to 
the manner in which it served as a 
medium for carrying out those 
policies. It was the sole big war 
operation whose methods escaped at- 
tack. 

While Mr. Barnes is predominately 
a man of grain, his rise in business 
was accompanied by an extension of 
interests in a diversity of directions. 
He is president of the Klearflax 
Tinen Rug Company, which utilizes 
fiax straw by a process he developed 
for making use of that once almost 





the Barnes-Ames Company and its 
subsidiaries, have earned profits, Mr. 
Barnes’ interests in them are not the 
result of searches for investment op- 
portunities. They are the result of 
adventures into new fields. 

The new generalissimo of national 
business has many interests in addi- 
tion to those lying within the realms 
of trade and industry. His most 
loved one probably is the Duluth 
Boat Club, of which he has been 
an outstanding patron for many 
years. His interest in oarsmanship 
as a sport caused him to develop the 
club, which has never been a dilet- 
tante society, or rich man’s. affair. 
He made it so that any youth, no 
matter how poor or lacking in social 
standing, could get into the club and 
contribute, if he might, to the high 
record it has made in rowing. Mr. 
Barnes himself is a good oarsman 
and is still young enough, just under 
50, to hold his own with the average 
of amateurs. His backing of the 
Duluth club, as well as his generous 
aid to the Y. M. C. A. and other 
things having to do with the wel- 
fare of young men, together with his 
personal popularity, causes him 
frequently to be referred to as the 
best-loved man in Duluth. 

“What is your advice to a young 
man starting out in the business 
world?” I asked him. 

“Above all things he should have 


build a business than to recon- 
struct a reputation. 

“He must remember that all ex- 
perience is valuable. Many fortunes 
have been made as the result of ex- 
perience gained when losing money. 

“He should never forget the value 
of tact in dealing with people. I 
would rather lose money any day 
than lose a friend. 

“He should aim at performing a 
genuine worth-while service. If he 
does that the rewards will come in 
proportion to the value of the service 
to the public. 

“And the business man_ should 
keep his operations not only above 
suspicion but clear even of pretexts 
for suspicion. 

“We are now going through a 
highly experimental period. The 
American philosophy is not capitalis- 
tic; it is intensely individualistic. 
When properly administered it is 
grounded on the principle of absolute 
fairness between man and man and 
between all competitive industries. 
The American philosophy presumes 
perfect equality of opportunity in 
social, business, professional and all 
other phases of life. This means that 
the superior consecration of effort, 
the superior natural ability, and the 
superior equipment for service shall 
have the rewards they deserve. 

“Many of our national business 
problems will be solved only by the 
application of truths that will come 
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only as the result of experiment. 
Government’s proper relation to busi- 
ness cannot yet be clearly defined. 
When private enterprise by its very 
nature becomes a partial monopoly 
as in the case of public utility com- 
panies everything cannot be left to 
individual initiative and control. But 
no one yet knows how far Govern- 
ment control can go without bring- 
ing about worse abuses than those 
it may correct. But in time, prac- 
tical test will bring about the right 
relation. 

“The vast growth in the number 
and power of trade organizations 
like the United States Chamber of 
Commerce shows that the business 
world is realizing its collective obli- 
gations to society and is feeling for 
ways by which it collectively may 
meet many of them. 

“If these organizations do no more 
than collect and distribute sound in- 
formation they will justify their ex- 
istence. But they will do a great 
deal more. Most of them already are 
performing numerous public services 
that have only indirect bearing on 
the interests of those who support 
them. They are establishing and en- 
forcing better codes of practice that 
safeguard the public interests against 
the dishonest and the inefficient. 
Several maintain large laboratories 
for carrying on experiments to de- 
velop better and more economical 
processes. Others, like the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, make 
thorough studies of many far-reach- 
ing problems that relate to the entire 
public. 

“A great era of business is ahead 
of us. It is going to be greater than 
any in the past, not because of 
volume or profits, but because Amer- 
ican business is going to be more 


soundly conducted; that is to say, it - 


is going to be carried on in more ac- 
cord with the fundamental laws of 
economics and of life. 

“The coming business man can do 
no wiser thing than, as fully as he 
can, get abreast and in tune with 
those laws.” 





When a very high-salaried offi- 
cial of the United States Govern- 
ment was asked to tell the secret of 
his success, he said: “I haven’t 
succeeded. No real man ever suc- 
ceeds. There is always a larger 
goal ahead.” 

If you think you are a success, 
you aren’t. The minute you slow 
down, you’re slipping. Activity is 
the law of growth. If you can’t 
imagine the larger goal ahead, 
you'll never reach it. There must 
be a constant urge in your heart 
before there can be betterment in 
your life—Jerome P. Fleischman, 
in “Uncle Jerry Says.” 

C. 0: 8 


Whatever you are, be a good one. 
—The Kodak Magazine. 
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SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


near a camp they had not far 
from their homes. 

The grandfather of one of them 
had burned some grass in his yard 
the day before, so this little young- 
ster conceived the idea of burning the 
grass around the camp. 

A few moments later the fire was 
beyond their control. One of the lit- 
tle boys seeing this, said, “Gee, I’m 


| NOUR little boys were playing 


going to beat it,” and ran off, leav- 


ing his companions to fight what they 
all knew was a losing battle. 

Finally, one of them ran to a near- 
by house and called for help. The 
neighbors rushed out and the fire de- 
partment arrived with chemicals and 
in the course of half an hour or so, 
the fire was controlled. 

Now, the little boy who ran away, 
is no longer popular in his neighbor- 
hood. They call him “beat it” and 
refer to him as a coward. 

The world has little use for either 
youngsters or grownups who run 
away. 

* * * 


Someone was telling us recently 
that not less than $1,000,000 was paid 
last year for the use of the word 
“please” in telegrams. Fortunately, 
it doesn’t cost us anything to use it in 


our daily conversation. 
a 


A woman who was raised in the ° 


South after the Civil War and be- 
fore the feeling against the North 
had died down, says that when she 
came North to school she had a 
Northern girl for a roommate. 

One day the girls had a quarrel, 
as girls will, and the Southerner, 
wishing to call the other a name that 
would hurt most of all, said: “You 
Yankee,” and was surprised to find 
that that name did not annoy the 
other girl at all. In fact, the aston- 
ishment of the Southern girl was so 
great that the quarrel ended right 
there. She felt as if she had launched 
a powerful blow against an antagon- 
ist and encountered nothing but thin 
air. 

You see, words in themselves have 
no power to hurt if we ourselves ‘are 
wise enough to recognize the fact that 
they lack that power. It is what we 
think about things that counts. The 
world we live in is the world into 
which our thinking carries us. 

.'s © 

Business men all over the country 
are learning that they no longer can 
afford not to fight the sale of fake 
securities. 

A special bureau of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, which has 
been in existence only three years, 
has already investigated $590,000,000 
worth of securities. 


At the recommendation of the of- 
ficials of this bureau, the state with- 
held from the market $62,000,000 in 
securities. 

During four months of the present 
year security brokers were forced to 
refund more than $175,000. 

You can see for yourself that if 
the public is permitted to waste money 
buying fake securities, that money 
must necessarily be held from chan- 
nels of legitimate enterprise. 

Every business man, whether he is 
a retailer or a manufacturer, should 
help fight fake securities. In protect- 
ing the public they are only protecting 
their own best interests. 

x x x 

Those of us who have been bored 
stiff at so many public meetings by 
people who thought they knew how 
to talk interestingly, but were in re- 
ality noisy nuisances, will appreciate 
the thought of the little girl in Revere, 
Mass. 

Marguerite Kerr tells us that the 
children in one of the sixth grades 
decided to form an English club and 
a little girl was delegated to draw up 
the constitution and by-laws. She 
proved herself wonderfully adapted 
to the commission, for incorporated 
in her by-laws was the following 
which might well be legislated for all 
public gatherings: 

“Those that can make speeches 
shall do so. Those that cannot make 
speeches shall keep still.” 

* ee 

Do you know that the number of 
American soldiers killed in the World 
War was only 48,000, whereas in the 
past 18 months, 91,000 died as a re- 
sult of automobile accidents in the 
United States. If you were to be hit 
by an automobile to-day and injured, 
would you have money enough in the 
savings bank to pay your expenses? 
And if you were killed, how much 
money would be left to your family? 

om 

One night General U. S. Grant and 
. companion were sitting by a camp 

re. 

“General,” said the companion, “it 
seems singular that you have gone 
through all the rough and tumble of 
army life and frontier service and 
have never been provoked into swear- 
ing.” 

Grant replied. “Well, somehow or 
other, I never learned to swear. 
When a boy I seemed to have an 
aversion to it and when I became a 
man I saw the folly of it. I have 
always noticed, too, that swearing 
helps to arouse a man’s anger an‘ 
when a man flies into a passion, his 
adversary, who keeps cool, always 
gets the better of him. In fact, I 
never could see the use of swearing.” 




















The plants of the B. F. Goodrich Company, located at Akron, Ohio, the largest rubber manufacturing centre in the world 


What About Rubber—Io-day 


and in the Futurer 


New Peak 18 Months After Slump—$75,000,000 Bank Loans 
Paid off—Rubber and Transportation 


By Edward S. Babcox 


Editor and Publisher, “India Rubber Review” 


VERYBODY seems interest- 
3 ed in rubber. You are your- 
self ! 

And this is not to be wondered at 
because folks all over the world are 
just now realizing how this ubiquit- 
ous substance serves them in thous- 
ands of ways. 

Without rubber, do you realize, 
there could hardly be a telephone, 
telegraph, fire hose, train, aeroplane, 
automobile, fountain pen, and in- 
numerable other utilities accepted to- 
day as part of our routine life? 

Consider how rubber served in the 
war! Some assert rubber helped win 
the war. Gas masks, rubber boots 
and shoes, thousands of _ hospital 
needs, balloons, aircraft, tires on gun 
carriages—these and thousands of 
other uses were made of it. All dur- 
ing the struggle Akron and Trenton 
and other rubber centers were fairly 
athrob producing rubber materials. 

A babe’s early need is for a rubber 
nipple, hot water bottle, bath tub, 
sponge, rubber-tired carriage. All 
through life rubber eases his way— 
rubber heels, rubber tires, in den- 
tistry, medicine, communication, trans- 
portation, etc.—and on that last day 
rubber cushions his final journey. 


No other substance is so constantly 
serving humanity; no other substance 
so assuages human suffering or con- 
tributes more definitely to our wel- 
fare, comfort, and happiness. 

And _ yet no rubber grows on our 
soil — commercially. The United 


States owns no land now that pro- 
duces any rubber worth considering, 


although it could be grown in great 
quantity in the Philippines, some ex- 
perts assert. 

Originally rubber, in commercial 
quantities, came from Brazil—and 
much excellent rubber still does. 
But the great volume comes to-day 
from the Far East—Java, Sumatra, 
Ceylon, Malay Peninsula, and other 
countries. England and Ho?!land 
control the greater part of this prod- 
uct. The U.S. uses over 70 per cent. 
of the world’s output of crude rub- 
ber—or over 200,000 tons yearly. 

London is the financial rubber cen- 
ter, Singapore the shipping port, and 
Akron the manufacturing center. 
Trenton is second only to Akron. 

From a jungle product before 1900, 
rubber is to-day cultivated on planta- 
tions in the East in an orderly, scien- 
tific way. In 1900, four tons of 
plantation rubber were produced. In 
1920, 304,000 tons! In 1905, 116,000 
acres of trees. In 1920 over 3,000,- 
000 acres. In 1910, because of tre- 
mendous demand, the price was $3 a 
pound. In 1920, thirteen cents! 

To absorb such an economic shock 

taxed the best minds in the industry 
but it did not over-tax them. 
The development of a colossal in- 
dustry has brought to the fore giants 
in business leadership, in rubber, as 
in steel, coal, etc. 

Linking rubber with transportation 
in an era of highway development 
spelled the expansion of the rubber 
industry from the small shop to a 
gigantic production of more than $1,- 
000,000,000 in 1919. 


From the moment an adventurous 





spirit attempted to fabricate a rub- 
ber bicycle tire depending upon air as 
a cushion the rubber industry grew by 
leaps and bounds until it outstripped 
the wildest dreams of the imagina- 
tion. At a time when the rubber in- 
dustry like many another basic in- 
dustry seemed headed for catastrophe 
because of a too great prosperity, 
when it rocked and reeled under over- 
expansion, caused by unheard-of de- 
mand for rubber products, came the 
business depression of 1920. 

For a few months the industry was 
torn from stem to stern. The lead- 
ers realized that the ship of rubber 
had to be “stripped for action.” The 
process of stripping seemed only ship- 
wreck to those on the outside. That 
it was salvation was known to those 
connected with it and to close ob- 
servers. 

As everybody now knows, there 
came out of that storm, with a 
rapidity and virility unheard of in 
the world’s history, a new rubber in- 
dustry, soundly financed, operated on 
economic principles, coolly facing 
facts, freed of the load which threat- 
ened its very life only a few months 
previous. Rubber was among the 
first to’ feel the slump and first to 
resume ! 

To-day, only 18 months after its 
slump, the industry is again at a new 
peak of prosperity. The past year 
has brought business in a measure 
which could hardly have been antici- 
pated two years ago. The world’s 
demand for automobiles and tires 
seemingly cannot be satisfied. 

The call for mechanical goods 
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(hose, belting, etc.), and 
for boots and shoes and 
drug sundries is also in- 








creasing. And yet while 
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The prophet of to- 
day, basing upon 
the past quarter of a 
century a prediction as 














the demand is just 
about what it was in 
those hectic post-war 
days — the industry, 
strengthened as is steel 
after its bath of fire, 
sails on without fear, 
majestically. 

Eighteen months af- 
ter the slump finds the 
automotive industry and 
the tire industry making 
new records. Not only 
that, but governmental 
agencies—federal, state, 
county and city—are 
spending more than $3,- 
000,000,000 for high- 
way improvements in 
1922. 

This vast sum is 
equal to half of the 
original cost of the en- 
tire railroad system of 
America. And this 
sum represents only one 
year’s program. The 
future of highway con- 
struction is still shroud- 
ed in the dreams of the 
apostles of good roads. 
It will be tremendous 
and augurs well for 
tires. But more—this 
one year’s program 
alone opens fields for 
the passenger car, the 
bus and the truck equal 
to the development of 
five years previous to 
the world war! 

As highways are ex- 
tended, the use of the 
motor vehicle with its 
consequent use of tires 
isexpanded. This year 
more than 33,000,000 
tires will be manufac- 
tured in the United 
States. Twelve years 
ago the number was less 
than 2,400,000, or one- 
fifteenth. The. figure 
this year will be larger 



























































to the future, in which 
would be included an 
automobile for every 
three persons in Amer- 
ica, will receive in an- 
swer only the cold sta- 
tistics of the economist 
who speaks of the sat- 
uration point in the in- 
dustry having been 
reached when 12,000,- 
000 automobiles are in 
operation in the United 
States. 

The history of rub- 
ber in Akron, where 
more than 65 per cent. 
of the tires of the 
world are made and 
where probably 40 per 
cent. of the crude 
rubber of the world 
is made, typifies the 
industry as a whole. 
In Akron there is a 
concentration of expe- 
rience which is not du- 
plicated anywhere in 
the United States. Rub- 
ber pervades everything 
in Akron. It is a 
household word. Rub- 
ber is in the air. 

Because of the vol- 
ume of rubber goods 
produced in Akron the 
development of the in- 
dustry here at this stra- 
tegic center is natural- 
ly of the highest im- 
portance in the rubber 
industry. But Akron is 
by no means alone in 
experiencing a new day 
in the industry. 

At Trenton, the sec- 
ond largest rubber man- 
ufacturing center in the 
world, the factories are 
showing the results of 
the new industrial 
activity, which is pulsat- 
ing throughout the 
United States to-day. 
































than at any time in the 








Sales of Trenton com- 








history of the industry. 
This new record is set 
only eighteen months 
after the low point of the greatest 
business depression in America’s his- 
tory was reached. EIGHTEEN MONTHS, 
and the imdustry sets new records. 
What will a few years of prosperity 
among all classes in all parts of 
America, and in other nations of the 
world, mean to the rubber industry ? 

A quarter-century ago men with 
vision saw a wonderful future for the 
automobile and the tire industry. 
They were Jaughed at and scorned. 
Yet the reality is greater even than 
their dreams. 

















A few of the outstanding personal- 


ities ig America’s rubber industry. 
They are, from top to bottom and from 
left to right: Barney Oldfield, president 
Oldfield Tire Co.; Harry Dunn, presi- 
dent Fisk Rubber Co., and president of 
the Rubber Association of America; D. 
M. Mason, general manager Mason Tire 
& Rubber Co.; Walter E. Myers, 
president Denman & Myers Tire Co.; 
F. A. Seiberling, president Seiberling 
Rubber Co.; Harvey S. Firestone, presi- 
dent Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; and 
E. G. Wilmer, president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co 


panies are increasing 
rapidly in every line. 
Hose is selling in much 
larger quantities than was anticipated 
six months ago. Increased industrial 
activity has made for increased me- 
chanical sales here as well as in 
Akron. Tire sales are forging ahead. 
Throughout the remainder of the 
country the reports teem with “in- 
creasing production,” necessity for 
expanding facilities, and better feel- 
ing than has been the case for months, 

Motor vehicle expansion during 
the four years preceding the world 
war, as well as during the first dec- 
ade of the twentieth century was up- 








B. G. WORK 


President and chairman of the Board 


of the B. F. Goodrich Company. 


hill work. In 1914, the passenger car 
registration had reached only 1.574.- 
431 and the motor truck registration 
136,907. 

In spite of the war, both in Europe 
and America, the number increased 
almost four-fold by the end of 1919 
when more than 6,800,000 passenger 
vehicles were registered and more 
than 800,000 trucks were on the 
highways. The expansion of the rub- 
ber tire industry paralleled this de- 
velopment. 

In Akron, the expansion of the 
rubber industry, typical of the rub- 
ber industry of the country, is shown 
during this period by the figures in 
Table I, which accompanies this ar- 
ticle. 

The tire production of the entire 
United States during the same period 
is shown in Table II. 

Such gigantic expansion has sel- 
dom, if ever, been equalled in any 
other industry. The depression, ex- 
pected by keen rubber men as by 
leading bankers and other industrial 
leaders, came with a peculiar sudden- 
ness and completeness. 

A thousand economies led to the 
payment of more than $75,000,000 in 
bank loans by American rubber com- 
panies within the space of fifteen 
months. Suddenly, while the world 
still pitied the rubber industry, a re- 
vival of buying of tires was started. 
Automobiles were operating on the 
rims. Either they went into storage 
or new tires were needed. The tires 
were bought. Buying increased. 
Dealers thought mountains of tires 
existed. 

Late in 1921, production increased. 
Men were taken back. “Help wanted” 
signs began timidly to make their 
appearance. When the year 1921 


closed more than 40,000 men and 
women were back in the Akron fac- 
tories alone. The prospects of a tire 
shortage were discussed. Dealers be- 
gan to wire for tires, but they could 
not be shipped; there were no tires. 
The mountains had melted away. 


Then started the six months of in- 
creases which have just closed. Late 
in the spring Akron alone was mak- 
ing 75,000 tires a day. This jumped 
swiftly to 85,000. Late May saw 
95,000 reached. Middle June saw the 
100,000 mark passed and late June 
and early July saw the figure climb to 
105,000 tires a day. The 1919-1920 
peak was at least 115,000. 

But throughout the process of the 
new expansion in production the in- 
dustry held an even keel Wages re- 
mained firm or increased very slight- 
ly. Only experienced men _ were 
taken on in factories. Office person- 
nel increased very slowly. Overhead 
was held down. 

It és understood that practically 
all the representative plants have 
earned satisfactory net profits during 
the first six months of 1922. 

The tire industry, however, faces 
many problems. Prices of tires have 
constantly declined. They are eco- 
nomically too low to-day. Prices of 
raw materials and wages have ad- 
vanced slightly. Advanced tire prices 
must become a reality, it is felt. 

Too much competition is still in 
existence. This will doubtless be 
eliminated, and with it will come a 
new steadiness in prices and a more 
equitable margin of profits for the 
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industry in the world. The fact that 
they were satisfied was’ shown in the 
inability to form unions although 
many attempts were made to do this. 


Unionism failed because the men 
knew they already had more than 
unions could get for them. They at 
least had more than unions obtained 
for other workers in: the country. 
Therefore, the men depended upon 


























manufacturer and the dealer. the rubber leaders for justice. They 
There is still too much duplica- always received that and more. 
TABLE I—Expansion of Akron’s Rubber Industry 
Capital Invested No. Employees Value oi Products Payroll 
MOE iiss siisnecs $18,493,800 23,832 ee ere 
TU iia hcnnsanes 117,336,900 30.511 121,085,000 $19,154,887 
aR 157,820,500 42,885 188,740,000 32,568,465 
. ee 165,871,986 51,545 279,883,054 360, 
ee 221,908,418 50,927 332,085,090 60,591,838 
SS ae 227,119,257 73,282 427,796,317 101,178,591 
tion in the industry.. Mergers on the Then the depression brought 


part of the steel companies have 
brought to the minds of rubber lead- 
ers thoughts of rubber mergers which 
will decrease sales expenses, de- 
crease branch maintenance costs, 
unify buying and concentrate build- 
ing of various tires in separate fac- 
tories making for increased efficiency. 
But the leaders are now only think- 
ing about this prospect. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the movement 
will come some time in the future, 
but no time for its consummation is 
set. 

“It must come. It is ‘natural, but 
we do not know when,” say the 
leaders. 

During the period of wag pros- 
perity the rubber employees received 
better wages and had better working 
conditions than those of any major 








TABLE Il 
Growth of Tire Production in U. S. 
Tires Tires 

Produced Produced 
1910 ....2,400,000 1916 ....17,500,000 
1911 ....3,000,000 1917 ....24,000.000 
1912 ....5,000,000 1918 ....26,000,000 
1913 ....6,000.000 1919 ....24,000,000 
1914 ....8,500,000 1920 ....32,400.000 
1915 ...12,000,000 1921 ....26,000,000 























slashes in personnel and wages. The 
men took them without a murmur. 
They knew that either these cuts 
must be taken by the men or the in- 
dustry would be embarrassed. The 
men caught the spirit of retrench- 
ment. They shared the difficulties 
with the employers. They submitted 
and struggled nobly under the cross 
which the depression placed upon 
their shoulders. 

During the entire period, the men 
had the feeling, however, that the re- 
turn of prosperity would mean that 
they would again occupy the same 
place they did previous to the panic. 
They understood this and the lead- 
ers tacitly felt that this would be the 
case. 

Some wage increases have been 
granted. Probably none will be 
granted during the remainder of the 
year because the industry is now en- 
tering into the usual seasonal dull 
period. 

But the future will see the rubber 
workers again earning as much and 
probably more than those in other in- 
dustries. This does not mean that 
wages and conditions do not com- 

(Continued on. page 498) 
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Why Chain Store Securities 
Attract Investors 


How Locations Are Selected—Merchandise That Best Resists 
Depression—Basis of Earnings Stability 


vague, indefinite meaning to 

most people. But a working 
knowledge of it is essential to success 
in chain store management. 

The average woman, for instance, 
does not realize that most of her 
shopping is done on the shady side of 
the street; but the chain store has 
figured this out accurately. A shop 
catering to women which is located on 
the side of the street that is shady in 
the afternoon can often average a 50 
per cent. better trade than its com- 
petitor located across the way. Every 
large chain has a real estate depart- 
ment whose duty it is to determine the 
comparative value of different loca- 
tions, on a scientific basis. This is 
done so accurately that an expert can 
estimate within two or three per cent. 
the exact volume of yearly business 
that a store in a given location will do. 

One chain has determined that 10 
per cent. of those who pass a drug 
store will enter. Sixty per cent. of 
those who enter will buy. The aver- 
age sale will approximate 60 cents. 
A blouse chain has calculated that one 
out of every 100 women who pass one 
of its shops will enter and make an 
average purchase of three dollars. 
With such data, it is a comparatively 
simple matter before acquiring a new 
site to determine the number of people 
who pass daily. For certain com- 
modities it is also important to esti- 
mate the class and buying power of 
those who pass by. If they are 
chiefly clerks and office workers, the 
purchases will be confined to what 
can be bought hurriedly in the morn- 
ing and evening on the way to and 
from work. Such a location would 
be suitable for a store handling inex- 
pensive staples that can be bought 
without lengthy consideration, or 
commodities needing frequent replen- 
ishing; but, other things being equal, 
it would be unsuitable for stores 
handling expensive style merchandise. 

Chain stores also know that cities 
have gender. Pittsburgh, Akron, 
Gary, and Youngstown, for instance, 
are predominately masculine; shops 
catering exclusively to women would 
not prosper in those cities in anything 
like the degree that they would in 
such feminine communities as Haver- 
hill, Lynn, Lowell, or Fall River. 

\nalysis of this sort means much 


P vee, nein is a word of 


By Theodore H. Price 


Editor, “Commerce & Finance” 





The F. W. Woolworth Company created quite a stir in merchandising circles 

when it announced that it would open a new store at Fifth Avenue and 40th 

Street, New York, in the heart of the most fashionable shopping district in 

the City. The wisdom of this daring move is now apparent, for it is one 
of the most successful. stores operated by the Company. 


in the life of the chain stores. Stores 
that advertise can to a certain extent 
draw the crowds after them. Prac- 
tically none of the chain stores adver- 
tise as do the independent stores— 
many do not advertise at all. They 
usually prefer investing in a promi- 
nent location rather than advertising. 
To secure the location wanted they 
pay a higher rent than the average re- 
tail store; but they save money in the 
long run, and gain the same ends. 
For purposes of comparison the New 
York department stores are conven- 
ient, since their annual volume of 
business is large enough to rival that 
of the chain stores. The average 
New York department store expends 
from 2% to 4 per cent. of its gross 
income in advertising, a sum which 
in the case of such establishments as 
Macy’s and Gimbel’s amounts to over 
a million dollars a year. 

Such an expenditure is against the 
policy of most chain stores. But, in 
selecting locations sufficiently promi- 
nent to have advertising value, few 
chain stores will make the mistake of 
choosing a corner where the passing 
crowds are great enough to create any 
congestion. Some time ago, for in- 
stance, the United Cigar Stores leased 
a whole building at the corner of 34th 
street and Sixth avenue, New York, 
in order to secure the location wanted 
for a new shop. But before the time 


arrived for them to take possession of 
this real estate, they realized that a 
mistake had been made. The crowds 
that block this corner at certain times, 
particularly in a holiday season, create 
such congestion that it is almost im- 
possible to struggle through the block- 
ade on the sidewalk to reach the store 
entrances. The United Cigar Stores 
have wisely released the corner to a 
department store rather than attempt 
to establish a cigar shop there. 

There are many other interesting 
points that could be developed here. 
Few chain stores, for instance, will lo- 
cate near a bank; they consider the 
presence of a bank a menace to a re- 
tail neighborhood. A chain dealing 
in feminine regalia looks askance at 
the presence of office buildings. But 
behind all this lies only one basic 
fact: the chain stores know the 
psychology of their patrons. 

It is the wideness, the inclusive- 
ness, of its organization, that has 
given the chain ‘store opportunity to 
gain this knowledge. The advantage 
to a retail organization of having its 
tentacles enclose a broad area of the 
country can hardly be over-empha- 
sized. The chain store is in a posi- 
tion to anticipate the fluctuations in 
business conditions, to forecast the 
financial barometer, to calculate what 
people will buy and how much they 
will buy, and to govern its policy ac- 
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cordingly, with an intelligence that is 
impossible for the merchant conduct- 
ing a single establishment. An of- 
ficial of one of the Piggly Wiggly 
corporations speakg as follows upon 
this phase of the problem: 

If, as the placing of new stores con- 
tinues and their records of sales are 
daily analyzed, it is found that a densely 
populated metropolitan area is most 
profitable, this corporation has under 
its control enough of such territory 
to insure its success. If the quiet, 
wealthy suburb pays best, then there 
are enough of those to suit every need. 
If the city of approximately 100,000 
serves best, we have it in abundance. 
Or if the town of about 10,000 or less 
gives best results, that fact will be 
acted upon. We have every.class of 
purchaser in enormous numbers to 
whom to cater—the small wage earner, 
the average salaried householder, or 
the wealthy home-owner. 

Piggly Wiggly is an interesting ex- 
‘ample of what the chain store system 
can do in the way of achieving finan- 
cial success. In September, 1916, the 
first Piggly Wiggly store was started 
in Memphis. Now, only six years 
later, there are almost 900 stores do- 
ing an unusual business of about $60,- 
000,000. 

This breadth and inclusiveness of 
reach is one reason why the chain 
store does not suffer in a period of 
financial depression as do smaller or- 
ganizations. Financial depression 
never descends upon the entire coun- 
try simultaneously. The recent 
period of stagnation started in the 
East in the early part of 1920; it 
rolled slowly westward and did not 
reach the Pacific Coast until a year 
later. Similarly, when the sky began 
to clear, the East was the first to feel 
the revival. 


Able to Weather Storms 


The chain store, with its branches 
all over the country, is like a ship 
so big that it is stable in a heavy sea, 
because its very bigness enables it to 
span the waves. Business may be 
bad in Memphis, but booming in Kal- 
amazoo. The chain store pays its 
dividends from the Kalamazoo profits 
—and still is sufficiently warned of 
the weather to be able to take in sail 
there at any moment. By the time de- 
pression arrives, business at Memphis, 
or somewhere else, will be on the up- 
grade again. 

This is one reason why, during the 
recent depression when most business 
Achilles sulked in their tents, when 
many merchants were crying that 
trade had gone to the dogs, when 
mail-order houses were reporting re- 
duétions in their sales and profits 
running from 30 to 50 per cent.—the 
chain stores were generally reporting 
an increase in both sales and profits. 
The comparison is striking because it 
covers a period in which the prices of 
commodities were falling so that a 
greatly increased volume of business 
had to be handled in order to avert 
a serious reduction in sales and 
profits. 


But there are other reasons for the 
success of the chain store. 

Because it serves the masses rather 
than the classes, it is limited in the 
class of goods which it can handle. 
The chain store must specialize in 
merchandise which has as nearly as 
possible a universal appeal. It must 
carry stocks which find favor through- 
out the country rather than supplies 
which are demanded in only one sec- 
tion or by one class of consumers. 


Merchandise Limited 


But there are not many things that 
are universally in demand. The 
wider the circulation of a magazine, 
for instance, the smaller is the num- 
ber of themes or subjects which that 
magazine can discuss with the cer- 
tainty of having all of its readers in- 
terested, and responsive. The Satur- 
day Evening Post is an excellent ex- 
ample of this. The chain store finds 
itself in a situation identical with that, 
for instance, of the Post. Not only 
must it sell a product that is uni- 
versally wanted ; it must sell this prod- 
uct at a price within the reach of 
all. 

S. S. Kresge stated this same idea 
in a different way when he said re- 
cently: 

The chain store is limited in its of- 
fering of goods. It can not order spe- 
cially or perform any particular ser- 
vice for the customer beyond this 
range. The advantages of collective 
buying do not extend to other than 
purely staple articles and do not go 
beyond a fairly definite limit of price. 
Ten dollars is my approximation of 
that limit. 

At first thought this may appear to 
be an undesirable limitation. On the 
contrary, it is in reality one of the 
bulwarks of the store’s strength. 

When people become cautious in 
spending money, as in the period from 
which business has just emerged, the 
store offering merchandise that re- 
quires forethought and consideration 
on the part of the customer before a 
sale is made is the first store to feel 
the effects of the depression. The 
stores selling luxuries, or style mer- 
chandise, or supplies of an expensive 
nature, are usually the first to suffer 
a decrease in sales. 

The chain stores carry only the 
merchandise that is needed daily— 
food, and clothes, and other neces- 
sities which are bought as a matter 
of impulse or necessity by customers 
who cannot stop to ask, “Shall I—or 
shall I not?” The chain stores even 
benefit by “hard times.” Not only 
do they keep their ordinary clientele ; 
they attract others who spend care- 
lessly when their pockets are full, but 
have to cut corners and spend econom- 
ically the moment the tide turns. 

This is the main reason for the 
prosperity of the chain stores. 

The writer has seen a chart show- 
ing sales of certain groups of chain 
stores by months since 1919. In this 
chart, 100 was taken to represent the 
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value of the average monthly sales of 
each group of chains during 1919. 

The graph brought out several inter- 
esting points. During all of 1920 ex- 
cept in the post-holiday period, when 
a falling off in sales is felt in every re- 
tail business, the money value of sales 
of the different groups held up. This, 
it must be remembered, was a period 
when deflation was moving slowly 
westward across the country, touch- 
ing the Pacific Coast around the be- 
ginning of 1921. Not until the whole 
country was affected, i. e., 1921, did 
the chain stores feel the deflation. 
But the effect then was negative rath- 
er than positive, for the graph shows 
that, although the value of sales did 
not increase normally, it at least did 
not show a decline greater than should 
be expected during the different 
seasonal periods. During the holi- 
day periods from 1919 to 1922, on the 
other hand, the volume of sales 
showed constant and consistent in- 
creases for all the chains. 


A Conservative Investment 


As might also be expected, the 
stores selling the lowest-priced mer- 
chandise—or, in other words, mer- 
chandise requiring the least fore- 
thought and consideration on the part 
of the customer before it was bought 
—showed the largest increases. Thus 
the clothing stores were affected to 
a greater extent by seasonal declines 
than any other group, and they show- 
ed smaller holiday increases. The 
five and ten-cent stores, on the other 
hand, showed the largest increases 
during the holiday periods. The 
grocery chains showed more consist- 
ent and even growth in the value of 
sales than any others included in the 
chart. 

No business can be made fool- 
proof. Good judgment, intelligence, 
and efficient management will always 
be essential to success. But, grant- 
ing these essentials,” it would appear 
that the securities which represent the 
capital employed in the chain store 
business may now be classed as in- 
vestments for the conservative. 

The chain store is no longer a 
hazardous adventure in an uncharted 
sea. 

The lanes through which its course 
should be laid are accurately ascer- 
tainable. The risks have been elimi- 
nated or limited, and in. a country 
having a population of a hundred and 
ten million people who dress alike, 
speak alike, and eat alike, the stand- 
ardized store ought to be a success, 
if it sticks to its last. 

Some artistic souls will lament our 
national standardization because it is 
fatal to the picturesque, but the 
despair of the artist is at least the 
consolation of the investor in chain 
store stocks and bonds. 

The possibilities of the chain store 
in the future, as far as they may be 
discernible, will be considered in the 
next and last article of this series. 
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Europe, Denied Magic Credits, 
Tries Miracle of Work 
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Production Records More Vital Than Exchange Rates—Output 
Climbing, Employment Up—Germany 97% at Work 


HE chief question in respect 
to Europe for which the Amer- 
can business man and_ the 
American working man are seeking 
a more concrete answer than has yet 
been given is this: What signs are 
there that Europe is restoring her 
ability to resume full business with 
the United States on the basis of an 
exchange of real purchasing power, 
as distinguished from curtailed busi- 
ness with questionable credits largely 
substituted for real pur- 


By John Oakwood 


the man in the street exclaims, “Old 
England’s coming back all right. 
Look at sterling!” Equally well sat- 
isfied are folk these days that they 
understand the deeper economic sig- 
nificance of a cabled news item that 
Russia’s circulation has increased an- 
other fifty trillion rubles or so; or of 
a radio dispatch that France has a 
monthly favorable trade balance of so- 
and-so many million francs; or that 
the gold reserve of this, that or the 


evidence at best of what business and 
labor must know. Their movements 
are influenced by a multitude of ob- 
scure factors other than intrinsic con- 
ditions in the country concerned. 
Between the economic realities over 
there and the tabulated market fig- 
ures over here there intervene specu- 
lative influences, political squalls, 
flurries of sentiment, and a thousand 
other passing or artificial influences, 
social forces and psychological reac- 

tions that make the mo- 
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the vision revealed by such 
a glance. 
Americans, in their new-found inter- 
est and, as some think, in their new- 
found abundance of wisdom in world 
economics, are somewhat prone to 
form their judgments as to business 
conditions in this or that foreign 
country largely on the basis of its ex- 
change fluctuations in the American 
market. Whenever German marks go 
down to a smaller fraction of a cent, 
it causes many a grave, sage wag of 
the head in the United States these 
days, where only a few years ago 
“foreign exchange” was about as 
mysterious a term as “dimethyl- 
phenylbenzylammonium” is to-day. 
When sterling passes 4.50 there are 
an equal number of sagacious nods as 


other country is up, down, or station- 
ary. The confidence of Americans 
that such figures tell them just how 
things are going with the rest of the 
world is attested by the movements 
that forthwith ensue in this, that or 
the other country’s dollar bonds, the 
list of which now occupies a goodly 
sector in the Stock Exchange’s daily 
quotations, manifesting considerable 
daily activity. 

But these new-found barometers of 
foreign conditions, these exchange 
rates, circulation and gold reserve fig- 
ures and international trade figures 
give only a broken picture of the 
world as a whole and but a fragmen- 
tary glimpse of conditions within any 
given country. They are secondary 


statistics of the foreign 
exchange market. 

Some economists have figured out 
that normally America’s foreign 
trade amounts to about 10 per cent. 
of her total domestic trade. Seizing 
on that small ratio, some have taken 
the stand that it indicates that after 
all America is self-supporting and 
that she could dispeyse with her busi- 
ness with the rest of the world 
without loss and that the people of 
the United States could be kept 
fully employed and independently 
prosperous merely by trading among 
themselves. 

But others have disputed this as 
an unwarranted view. They have 
pointed out that often an industry is 
dependent for its profits on the last 
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few units in the volume of its busi- 
ness—that the proceeds of the first 
80 or 90, or even 98 per cent. of the 
business in some cases, do no more 
than pay for overhead, wages, salar- 
ies, and fixed debt charges, and that 
dividends flow only from the last few 
points in the volume of business that 
keep the investment active at near 
the maximum of capacity. 

It is the same with America, they 
argue; dividends of prosperity will 
come only if that 10 per cent. of 
foreign trade absorbs surplus prod- 
ucts, plant capacity, and labor sup- 
ply, keeping factories, men and 
money fully employed. Only then 
will prices, wages and salaries, profits 
and employment all be kept at such 
levels as will maintain the American 
standard of living. 

That sounds reasonable. But it 
leaves unanswered the question: 
What are the prospects that the world 
can be relied upon to buy even the 
small percentage indicated—to buy 
and pay for it? 

Of recent weeks there have been 
coming into me from all parts of the 
world bits of seemingly detached in- 
formation that have suddenly loomed 
out into a composite answer to that 
question. 

The real, fundamental interna- 
tional buying power is the commodi- 
ties and services one nation is able 
to produce above its own needs and 
trade off to another nation in ex- 
change for the things it requires 
from that nation. 


Significant Facts and Figures 


If America needs foreign trade for 
real prosperity, therefore, the an- 
swer to the future outlook must be 
sought, not in the state of exchange, 
currency, and other statistics, but 
rather in the real purchasing power 
which Europe is producing. The 
basic question, therefore, becomes: 
Is Europe once more engaged in pro- 
ducing realities? 

The answer that has finally been 
spelled out by seemingly detached 
information is that Europe is at 
least beginning to produce realities 
again. 

These data show that in nation 
after nation there is a measureable 
increase in the production of certain 
basic commodities. 

They show that in nation after na- 
tion there is a steady decrease in un- 
employment. 

Europe is getting back to work. 
Finance there is still bad, politics are 
absurd, international conferences are 
futile, no great problem has been 
solved—but meanwhile the great 


mass of men are quietly getting back 
to work, building and producing, 
creating the physical buying power 
to re-start the world’s economic life. 

The fact that the world is return- 
ing to working and producing on a 
growing scale is, in a measure, re- 
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ducible to fairly definite figures. 
For instance, the data of coal pro- 
duction in Europe in the table here- 
with are significant. In the cases of 
Belgium, France, and England there 
have been increases to an output 
above the corresponding production 
in 1921; and also in excess of the av- 
erage monthly production in the last 
pre-war year in Belgium and Eng- 
land. The Netherlands also shows 
an output above the pre-war rate, 
while Poland shows expansion dur- 
ing the present year. Germany, de- 
spite difficulties and loss of produc- 
tive territory, makes a good showing. 


Unemployment Decreasing 


Significant also are the pig iron sta- 
tistics and the figures of crude steel 
production. In both pig iron and 
steel, Belgium, France, Luxemburg, 
and England have shown expaiision 
during the year to a point above 
1921, although still below the pre- 
war rate—with the exception of 
Luxemburg, whose March produc- 
tion of crude steel equalled the 1913 
monthly average. 

The general picture presented by 
all these figures, although in no re- 
spect reflecting rapid expansion or 
even normal conditions, does reveal 
a healthy struggle back toward nor- 
mality. It is a picture of the prog- 
ress which is replacing the retrogres- 
sion so long prevalent in Europe. 

It is significant in this connection 
that the United States as an iron and 
steel exporter during the first quar- 
ter of 1922 occupied but fourth 
place, being outstripped by England 
with 716,450 long tons; by France 
with 584,620; by Germany with 509,- 
930. The United States exported 
508,070, and Belgium 235,230 long 
tons. 

Consistent with the foregoing data, 
indicating a tendency toward in- 
creased production, are available data 
regarding unemployment. The fol- 
lowing table is indicative: 
Unemployment Among Workers’ Or- 


ganizations in Europe 


1922 
Per cent 

Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Beleium .....<0%.. 11.2 10.1 mass 
iS a ere 16.5 15.7 15.4 
Netherlands ...... 18.5 ree 
ae an ee 35.6 32.3 wre" 
DenMeark.z. seis 28.9 33.1 27.9 

cn 1 ae ay 


More recent reports indicate that 
the trend shown above has been in- 


creasing. In England unemployment 


returns for the week ending June 
19 reported 1,434,900 out of work, 
a decrease of 8,100 from the preced- 
ing week and the lowest figures re- 
turned in several months. Each suc- 
ceeding month this year has shown a 
lower average for the weekly re- 
turns—January, 1,915,233; Febru- 
ary, 1,875,000; March, 1,776,175; 
April, 1,683,725 ; and May, 1,548,540. 

Very recent reports also bring 
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news of steadily decreasing unem- 
ployment in Germany, Austria, Po- 
land, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Italy, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Norway, Denmark, France and 
elsewhere. In Norway 43,000 were 
reported unemployed in April, and 
only 27,000 in July. In Denmark 
there were 91,000 in March and only 
38,000 in July. 

My forecast is that, despite the fu- 
tilities of statesmen and financiers in 
Europe, there is being built a solid 
basis of purchasing power through 
the steady, inconspicuous efforts of 
multitudes of men in the fields, in 
the factories and in the mines. Not 
by the magic wand of great credits, 
but by the miracle of great work, will 
Europe’s recovery be _ achieved. 
Work first and credits afterward— 
despite the economists who, ever 
since the war, have been preaching 
that the extension of great mass 
credits by America to Europe was 
pre-requisite to her recovery. 


Pick Up the Cent 


YOUNG man, not far beyond 

the stage when a person is first 
allowed to vote, fumbling careless- 
ly in his pocket, dropped a one-cent 
piece on a Main street sidewalk the 
other day. He looked down, not- 
iced its small denomination, and 
started to walk away. 

“You’ve just dropped a cent,” re- 
marked an older man, touching him 
on the shoulder. But the young 
man only smiled rather aloofly and 
kept on. The errant coin found its 
way into the pocket of the one who 
realized that one hundred cents 
make one dollar. 

We once knew an executive who 
remained in his company’s large of- 
fices after closing time, and per- 
sonally turned out the electric 
lights that were burning uselessly, 
in an effort to save a few cents. It 
was a habit of his to conserve—one 
reason why he, an _ office boy 
twenty years ago, is now one of 
his company’s leaders. Yet, be- 
cause of his carefulness, the saving 
of a few cents a day in electric cur- 
rent soon grew into dollars. 

We all, like the young man who 
dropped the cent, have a certain 
degree of indifference to waste, es- 
pecially of the little things that 
must be regarded. A pencil put in 
the pocket, taken home and lost, a 
light left burning uselessly, waste 
of materials which go to make up 
our products—and such disregard 
for care in conserving is most un- 
timely. Waste and progress can- 
not exist together. The thing to do 
is to “pick up the cent.”—The 
Kodak Magazine. 

x ok x 

Following the line of least re- 
sistance is what makes rivers and 
men crooked.—Boston Transcript. 
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How to Keep Your Money and 
Make It Earn More 


Never Buy, Give, Lend nor Invest Under Pressure—Beware of 
Persuasive People Who Urge Speed 


By Herbert N. Casson 


(Copyrighted in Great Britain and U. S. A. All Rights Reserved.) 


This is the second article of a new 
series by Herbert N. Casson—Twelve 
Pointers on Finance. You won't need 
to lose money to learn how to invest 
wisely if you read these articles, for 
Mr. Casson has the faculty of stating 
the truth so incisively that it cuts tn 
and sticks—often it hurts, but always 
it helps. He puts tt im such a way 
that you can’t forget tt. Mr. Casson 
is editor of “The Efficiency Maga- 
zine,” one of the most popular busi- 
ness publications in Great Britain. 


[oe Tip holds good in both 


Business’ and Finance. In 
fact, every man who has any 
money should make an unalterable 
rule never to spend, lend nor invest 
under pressure. 
There are so many rogues, 


of them collapsed like balloons. They 
were not “companies” at all. They 
were swindles; and it is a very un- 
pleasant fact that a man can swindle 
us for twenty-one years in England 
without being caught. 

Bottomley is now locked up, but 
when he entered jail, he was fully 
twenty-one years overdue. 

There are still plenty of small Bot- 
tomleys. They are in every town. 
They are not in jail and not likely to 
be. They don’t EARN money. ‘They 
TRANSFER it. 

They concoct wonderful schemes. 
They rush about with great excite- 
ment and shout “Wonderful scheme! 
Millions and millions! Who wants 
plenty of money? Quick! Quick! 
Come and get the money!” 


Even here in honest old England 
there are thousands of men, and still 
more thousands of women, whose 
whole occupation is depriving other 
people of their money. 

Consequently, there must be an art 
of SELF-DEFENCE in the matter of 
Finance. Every man who wants to 
keep or spend his own money must 
learn to protect himself. 

He must never surrender while be- 
ing attacked. He must think coolly 
and quietly to himselfi—“What will 
I get? How do I know I will get 
it?” 

“Self-interest is not an ignoble 
thing. It has only been called ignoble 
by predatory parasites who live on 
other people’s generosity. 

Self-interest is a structural virtue. 

It is one of the pillars that 








relatives and beggars in the 


must consider himself a 
FORT. 

He must not allow hizmself 
to be taken by assault. 

He must always be on 
guard. He must protect him- 
self from the money-wanters 
—the parasites who live by 


world, that a man with money ‘ 





when a man 
Never,” tell him “Never.” 


LWAYS, WHEN you are 
asked for money, postpone 
your answer until the next day—- 
there is a rule that would have 
saved you many a loss. In finance, 
says—“Now or 


holds up the whole edifice of 
civilization. 

The philosophy of credulity 
and selflessness was invented 
by beggars, and it has been 
constantly used by thieves. 

First earn your own money 
—then protect it and use it for 
your own purposes—that is 
the rule of common sense and 











persyading other people out of 





honesty and the highest. mo- 





their money. 

ALWAYS, WHEN YOU ARE ASKED 
FOR MONEY, POSTPONE YOUR ANSWER 
UNTIL THE NEXT DAY—there is a rule 
that would have saved you many a 
loss. 

There are sO many persuasive 
people in the world, that it is hard 
for a man to keep what he has. 

The art of getting other people’s 
money has been developed to a very 
high point, by parasites and Govern- 
ments as well as by rogues. 

The art of aTTacK has been much 
more developed than the art of de- 
fence. That is why I am writing 
these articles—to build up, for the 
first time, an art of DEFENCE. 

In the world of Finance, there are 
always clever rascals who can separate 
- from your money without using 
orce, 

There is no doubt that Bottomley, 
for instance, has takén more money 
from the public than any ten burglars. 
He floated forty-five “companies” in 
the last twenty-one years. 

These “companies” had a paper 
capital of about $50,000,000. Most 


Always this sort of thing gathers a 
crowd. It always will. 

People who are quite sensible in 
other matters come up and give these 
men their money. 

After a few months, the swindlers 
have the money and the people have 
the schemes. 

No law, so it seems, can prevent a 
man from being fooled. 

It is quite possible, as we have seen 
in the Bottomley case, for a man who 
is known to be a rogue to be 
showered with $3,000,000 of poor 
people’s money. 

There is no limit to either credulity 
or audacity in the world of Finance. 

Your own friends—your own flesh 
and blood, even, will apply themselves 
most diligently to the task of trans- 
ferring your money from your 
pockets to theirs. 

Just as the trees in the jungle are 
weakened and pulled down by the 
poison ivy, so every strong business 
man is weakened by the HuMANn 
Ivy that clings to him and pulls him 
down. 


rality. 

The more dupes—the more thieves. 
“Thou shalt not steal,” said Moses, 
but he only laid down half the law. 
He should have completed his Com- 
mandment by saying, “thou shalt not 
be stolen from.” 


Once a man is an owner, he must 
beware of excitements. He must 
keep a level head. He must go home 
and talk the matter over with his 
wife. 

A woman is less credulous than a 
man in matters of money. She is 
more suspicious. She would sooner 
have a bird in the hand than two in 
the bush. 


Usually, a woman is keener to get 
money and surer to keep it than a 
man is. 

A man enjoys the game of life, 
but a woman thinks most of the 
prizes. Therefore every man should 
avail himself of the advice of his 
wife or his mother, upon all mat- 
ters of investment. 

There is no good reason why you 
should give a man your money just 
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because you cannot answer his argu- 
ments. 

Neither should you give it to him 
just because you are over-powered by 
the force of his personality. 

The only reason why you should 
ever sign a check is that you have 
received full value for your money. 

No use buying risks, unless you 
are a member of Lloyds. The Lloyds 
brokers know the fair market price 
of risks and you don’t. 

When a man dashes into your of- 
fice and says—‘Quick! Sign a 
check for $2,500 and give it to me. 
We can buy Kingsway if we act at 
once !” 

When such a man with such a tale 
dashes into your office, tell him quietly 
that he may have it all to himself, as 
he saw it first. 

When a man comes into your of- 
fice with a promise, an empty pocket 
and a “po IT Now” sign, restrain 
your wrath and call his attention to 
another sign above your desk— 
“Wat I nave, I HOLD.” 

Always, in the investment of your 


money, when a man says—‘“Now or — 


Never,” tell him ‘“NEvER.” 

In Finance, always be suspicious of 
speed and urgency, unless you your- 
self have discovered good reasons for 
acting quickly. 

Always, when any man says— 
“Quick! Give me your money,” 
give him nothing. 

Once in a while, you may lose a 
golden opportunity by waiting till to- 
morrow, but in the long run you will 
have more money and fewer regrets. 

When you are minding your own 
affairs and playing your own game, 
be as quick as you can; but when you 
are parting with money or property, 
GO SLOW. 

You MAY EASILY LOSE IN A 
MINUTE THE SAVINGS OF A WHOLE 
YEAR. NEVER BUY, GIVE, LEND NOR 
INVEST UNDER PRESSURE. 





Business throughout the United 
States is to-day transacted on a 
higher plane than ever before. The 
large majority of business men now 
conduct their affairs in accordance 
with the avowed belief that right is 
superior to might; that morality is on 
a par with legality and that the ob- 
servance of both is essential to worthy 
achievement; that the rights of cus- 
tomers must always be respected; 
that employees are associates rather 
than servants and should be treated 
accordingly ; that stockholders of cor- 
porations, as well as all partners, are 
entitled to any information immedi- 
ately upon receipt of the same by 
any officer or partner, so that under 
no circumstances can there be pref- 
erential. rights or opportunities; that 
destructive competition must give 
‘way to humane competition, and that 
full and prompt publicity of all facts 
involving the public weal is demanded. 
—Elbert H. Gary. 
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Taking Time to Write Good Letters 


H? can I get the time to give 
more attention to my mail ?”’ be- 
seeched a fine chap, beginning the 
study of improving his letters. 

“When you become interested you 
will find the time,” he was told. - 

The fact is we gain time by care- 
fully planning the effect of each let- 
ter. Every slight we give the mail 
through hurry and inattention only 
adds to our duties. 

Here is a rambling inquiry for 
advice on the best tools for different 
metal working. You could hurried- 
ly reply to each of the disjointed 
questions in their order, but a sec- 
ond’s thought would suggest a better 
way. 

The customer has mixed the mat- 
ter up. Straighten it out for him. 
By spending a few more minutes you 
have classified the references to each 
metal; your stock tools are given in 
tabulated form by catalog numbers 
and pages; the time you have taken 
is never missed in the enjoyment of 
writing a really good letter. 

A well-known firm experimented 
on replies to inquiries of that sort. 


They allowed untrained dictators to 
handle some and an equal number 
of more carefully planned letters 
were written to others. 

There were three times as many 
letters exchanged by the first group 
of dictators to furnish the same kind 
of information; the planned letter 
actually saved two others in complet- 
ing correspondence on a subject. 

That is something for the busy 
correspondence department to pon- 
der upon. The worry about the time 
of letter writting may be relieved by 
BETTER LETTERS which do not pyra- 
mid the exchanges on a subject. 

And in the economy of letters we 
must calculate the factor of time in 
terms of effectiveness, which after 
all is the main consideration. 

Give correspondents enough time. 
Arrange their duties to avoid distrac- 
tion, hurry, and carelessness. In an 
atmosphere of thoughtful, quiet at- 
tention to BETTER LETTER writing, it 
is possible to detect the misfit em- 
ployee. 

“No time” is the usual alibi of in- 
capability. 








How to Figure Profits 


N figuring your profits don’t get 

your percentages mixed up. 

Percentages of cost of doing busi- 
ness and profit should be figured 
on the same basis, namely, on sales. 

Suppose a merchant figures his 
cost of doing business at 18 per 
cent. An article which cost him 
$10 is marked up 25 per cent. to 
allow him 7 per cent. The sales 
price is then $12.50. 

Failing to sell the article at this 
price he marks it down 25 per cent., 
figuring that the article will be sold 
at what it cost him. 

What happens? 

He actually loses 63 cents on the 
deal. 

This is the way it figures out: 





$12.50 $12.50 $10.00 
X25% —$.12% 9.87% 
$ 3.12% $9374 $$ 62% 


One of the important factors in 
making fair profits these days is 
the care the merchant should take 
in figuring percentages. Your 


mark-up as well as your mark- 
down should be figured on the sell- 
ing price only. 





Where mark-up has been figured 
on the cost price, the following 
table will be found helpful in fig- 
uring different percentages of 
mark-up and mark-down. 


5 9% on cost is 434% on selling price 
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How Co-operation Made $2000 
Grow toa Million — . 





Basis of John H. Leighton’s Success in Putting the Theory Into 
Practice—W hat Workers Should Know 


million-dollar concern and re- 

ceived from the president of the 
firm a personal invitation to dine with 
him, you doubtless would think it 
quite unusual. The employees of the 
Leighton Co-operative Industries, of 
San Francisco, are quite accustomed 
to such a procedure. Three times a 
week invitations to lunch with him 
are sent out by the head of this con- 
cern to thirty of his workers. But 
eating is only a small part of the 
affair. At the close of the 
luncheon he addresses his 
guests for thirty minutes on 
the topic that is the subject of 
our article—Co-operation. 

In 1916, John H. Leighton, 
the owner of these industries, 
who had formerly been in the 
food-serving business in Port: 
land and St. Louis, came ta 
San Francisco with $2000 and 
a new idea. His idea was to 
start up a dairy lunch and give 
his employees the opportunity 
of sharing in the profits. He 
began where a “To Let” sign 
had long been on the door—a 
silent witness to the failure of 
others in the restaurant busi- 
ness in that section of the city. 
His employees numbered twen- 
ty. As they worked they ad- 
vanced money as the basis of 
profit-sharing rights in the 
business. And the business 
grew. Other places were open- 
ed up, old and new employees 
advanced money -for invest- 
ment in them, and they also 
grew. 

To-day, less than six years 
from the opening of the first 
dairy lunch, the Leighton Co- 
operative Industries number 
fifteen, with seventeen different 
places of business. The number of 
workers has increased from twenty to 
1000. And the total investment, at 
first $2000, is now over $1,000,000 

The new branches include, besides 
cafeterias, a department market with 


|. you were an employee of a 


eighteen departments, a packing 
plant, a bakery, a tailor shop, 
printing and publishing establish- 
ment, and a laundry. The profits 


from these various units during the 
Past year are disclosed in the follow- 
Ing sentences taken from.the report 
of a firm of public accountants: 





By Kingsley Gray 


“Operations for the year 1921 re- 
sulted in net profits to the amount 
of $478,281 for all units combined. 
During the same period there was 
distributed among the workers, in- 
cluding Leighton, pro rata according 
to their respective profit-sharing 
rights, the amount of $461,942.” 
By subtracting 5 per cent. from 
the latter figure you can ascertain the 
amount distributed among the em- 
ployees, for 95 per cent. of the money 
advanced for investment in each unit 





JOHN H. LEIGHTON 


President, Leighton Co-operative Industries, 


of San Francisco 


is workers’ money. The only excep- 
tion to this is when a worker holding 
profit-sharing rights. leaves the or- 
ganization. In such cases Mr. 
Leighton takes up the loan of the 
one who leaves and holds it until 
the next re-apportionment of profit- 
sharing rights. 

“How did you do this? How did 
you succeed in getting your em- 
ployees to advance nearly a million 
dollars for investment in your busi- 
ness, and how do you account for 
such an exceptional growth in so 
short a time?” These were ques- 


tions that tumbled over one another 
for expression as I gazed on the fig- 
ures laid before me. i 

The answers were quickly forth- 
coming. “I am absolutely certain,” 
he said, “that one of the chief causes 
for the remarkable success of the 
Leighton Industries—a cause that 
will go a long way toward placing 
employers and employees on the road 
to prosperity and harmonious rela- 
tionship—is the fact that we have 
abolished all secrecy in business man- 
agement. We have inaugu- 
rated a system of open books, 
open accounts, open dealing, 
open methods of all kinds. 

“We not only make all of 
the workers feel that they are 
at perfect liberty to secure any 
information that they may de- 
sire in regard to the business, 
but we post the results of each 
day’s business on the bulletins 
for them all to see. We show 
the number of customers and 
the amount of money taken in. 
At the end of the month we 
make available to all a state- 
ment showing the totals to- 
gether with the exact cost of 
merchandise, labor, equipment, 
etc., so that by a very simple 
calculation any worker may see 
how much the business makes 
and where the company’s earn- 
ings go. 

“For example, a short time 
ago, we announced that we 
planned to open a market and 
gave all the workers the priv-. 
ilege of advancing money for 
investment in the new unit. 
The money came in and the 
market was soon in operation. 
Now, we might simply have 
posted a notice on the bulletin 
board stating that the market cost 
$275,000 and considered that item 
closed. But we didn’t do that, we 
posted up the name of every individ- 
ual who had advanced money for this 
new unit and the amount that he had 
advanced. Right beside these we 
placed schedules showing just where 
every dollar of this money was spent. 
Thus at one stroke we cut away all 
doubt, suspicion, and distrust, and 
created an atmosphere of complete 
confidence on the part of the workers. 
We were ready then to open our new 
market.” 
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“Just how do your employees 
secure profit-sharing rights in the 
business ?” I asked 

“They advance the capital for a new 
unit up to 95 per cent.,” Mr. Leighton 
explained, “and receive in return 
profit-sharing rights in proportion to 
the amount they have advanced. This 
amount generally runs from one hun- 
dred to several hundred dollars. 
Profit-sharing rights are distributed 
twice a year. When an employee 
leaves, his loan is returned to him 
under the provisions of our Profit- 
Sharing Contract, for only employees 
may have profit-sharing rights in 
these industries, though one may be 
an employee and not have such rights. 

“If one of the concerns should be- 
come insolvent or bankrupt, our 
workers—or better, our co-workers— 
would not rank with merchandise 
creditors because under the profit- 
sharing contract defining the relation- 
ship between me and the co-worker 
there is a definite provision that in 
such an event the co-worker 


“More than that, my workers have 
got hold of the true principle of 
service—a willingness to give rather 
than a desire to get. On the second 
Tuesday of every month we all meet 
together to talk over plans for the 
future and how better we can co- 
operate to make the industries more 
efficient. This is in addition to cer- 


tain talks that I give to different 


groups of my co-workers when they 
lunch with me. 

“This desire to serve and to help 
others to share in a good thing— 
which is at the bottom of all our suc- 
cess—finds concrete expression on 
many occasions. Take the method 
of financing a new unit. After the 
co-workers have advanced the money 
to start a new business—our laundry, 
for example—and have done all the 
pioneering work necessary to make 
it a paying concern, they will, after 
their money has earned a reasonable 
profit, relinquish their profit-sharing 
rights to the co-workers who will be 
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The public as well as the employees 
profit by the spirit that pervades the 
Leighton Industries. There is no 
profiteering. Only a few months ago 
a daring innovation was made. A 
lunch room was opened up and the 
food put out on the table so the cus- 
tomers could help themselves. One 
may have all he desires to eat for the 
amazingly low sum of 15 cents for 
breakfast and 20 cents for other 
meals. 

“The idea behind this plan,” Mr. 
Leighton explained, “is to furnish 
good, wholesome food at the lowest 
possible price. It is strictly a busi- 
ness proposition and we expect this 
lunch room to make money the same 
as any other unit. Our promise to 
our patrons is that if they will cut 
out the waste—take no more on their 
plates than they can eat—we will cut 
down the price, if possible. You see, 
we are endeavoring to co-operate with 
our customers for their own good. 

“I believe that this particular lunch 

room illustrates perhaps more 





waives the repayment of his 


clearly than any other unit of 





loan except from the reserve 
fund accumulated from the 
profits of the enterprise and 
deposited in trust with the 
Mercantile Trust Company of 
San Francisco. And by the 
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HEN you have a thousand 
people working with a heart 
for the success of an enterprise, 
it’s pretty sure to succeed. 


our business, the operation of 
the new motive power in busi- 
ness—the change from profit- 
getting to service-giving.”’ 
Whenever you eat in a cafe- 
teria in San Francisco or Los 














way, these reserve funds are 
not something that is contem- 
plated, but are of sizable proportions 
at the present time. Within five or 
six years, according to conservative 
estimate, the reserve fund of each of 
the Leighton units will almost equal 
the total of the sums advanced by 
the co-workers of that particular 
unit. I might add that all of the 
units are absolutely free of current 
indebtedness.” 

The figures showing nearly a half 
million net gain during the lean year 
just passed seemed to me to need 
explanation. 

“That’s easy to explain,” he replied 
to my questions on that score. ““The 
exceptionally high productivity of the 
workers under this system accounts 
for the unusual profits of the various 


- units. 


“In one of our cafeterias, for ex- 
ample, the 165 workers served in one 
day 7,500 people, while in another 
cafeteria, not owned by us, it took 
140 employees to serve only 2,500 
to 3,500 customers. This is but one 
illustration of the vastly different 
level of efficiency that exists within 
our industries as compared with or- 
dinary businesses. And it is most 
natural that it should be thus. My 
employees do not work for me, they 
work with me. They feel that they 
are a definite factor in the business 
and so they put their heart right into 
their work. When you have a thou- 
sand people working with a heart for 
the success of any enterprise, it’s 
pretty sure to succeed. 


permanently engaged in carrying on 
the work of the laundry. I believe 
that is a new method in finance, a 
new principle in business that is of 
vast significance. 

“Our co-workers make no claims 
to being philanthropists in voluntarily 
turning over their very valuable 
profit-sharing rights to other work- 
ers. And yet their willingness to do 
this, their understanding that it is the 
thing to do, their knowledge that they 
will gain by it in the long ‘run, is a 
sign of vast promise for the future 
well-being of our country. 

“Under this method of financing, 
the chance of loss is reduced to a 
minimum. High efficiency is assured 
in the new units where the workers 
have not yet much of any profit-shar- 
ing rights, as well as in the older unit:, 
for the reason that the workers in 
the new places go in with the under- 
standing that they are to take over 
the profit-sharing rights. Naturally, 
they want to lay a good foundation 
for the business as they know that 
they are soon to share its profits. 
They understand that if they recline 
on the job there will not be any profits 
to share. In this way all concerned 
are protected. 

“After any unit has been in opera- 
tion for a time, all having profit- 
sharing rights in it are employees 
working in that specific unit, and lack 
of profits in another of the industries 
would not in any way affect their 
profits.” 


Angeles that has over its por- 
tals, “95 per cent. of the 
money invested in this cafeteria 
has been advanced by workers in the 
Leighton Industries, and they receive 
95 per cent. of the profits,” you some- 
how feel that you are getting better 
food and better service for your 
money than most anywhere else. 

“There is an abundance for all, and 
all are entitled to an abundance. 
Passing abundance on to the other 
fellow does not deplete the sup- 
ply—it merely augments it.” That’s 
Mr. Leighton’s philosophy as_ to 
employers, employees, and the pub- 
lic. He does not believe there is 
any need of strikes. He holds that 
the primary cause of the trouble be- 
tween capital and labor can be re- 
moved by throwing overboard secrecy 
in the business. “Make them ac- 
quainted with the running of the con- 
cern,” he says. “When they under- 
stand something about the fundamen- 
tals of business and realize that they 
are being given a square deal, thev 
are not easily led away by impractical 
schemes. Then allow them to have 
profit-sharing rights in the business. 

Leighton might be called an apostle 
of the economic doctrine of co-opera- 
tion. He is the publisher of a month- 
ly magazine by that name, which is 
filled full of interesting articles show- 
ing the working out of this common 
sense principle. 

“Helping the other fellow to help 
himself will give you an abundance 
of everything,” is his doctrine in a 
nutshell. 











there was published an article 

dealing with collection letters 
used by a publishing house. As I am 
connected with the collection depart- 
ment of a firm doing from $20,000,- 
000 to $26,000,000 business annually 
on the deferred payment plan, I was: 
greatly interested in Mr. Want’s de- 
ductions. 

There is no doubt in my mind re- 
garding the results obtained from the 
type of letters presented in that ar- 
ticle. It confirms the old principle 
that it is necessary to excite the anger 
of a certain class of people be- 
fore you can stir them to 


I: the June 24 issue of “Forbes” 


Here Are Some More 


Collection Letters That Make 
"km Dig Up the Money 


By H. H. Lampman 


of contracts, to ownership of product, 
to credit standing, to sense of fair- 
ness, to friendship, and to good busi- 
ness. 

Collection letters require the same 
fundamental principles that are neces- 
sary in all good business letters. But 
you will still find collection letters 
overlooking one of the oldest prin- 
ciples of good letter writing. This 
principle is one of the most important 
features to be embodied in collection 
as well as all other letters. It is the 
“you” spirit. Using the word “you” 
repeatedly does not necessarily mean 
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from agencies that provide such in- 
formation, but much must be left to 
the writer’s imagination. For ex- 
ample, in writing to a grocer, it will 
help to imagine a particular grocer 
with whom we are acquainted and 
write a letter that would appeal to 
him. This is bound to make our let- 
ters more effective. 

Then comes another matter which 
has a great deal to do with the pro- 
ductiveness of collection letters—it is 
impression. We collect as much as 
we impress our readers with the im- 
portance of paying. 

There are three kinds of im- 
pressions—negative, neutral, 








action. However, it is always 


good policy to collect accounts P I ‘HERE ARE some persons 
and still retain the customer’s who think that collection 
avg hyena Ri Bes. pir kl letters are cut-and-dried affairs 


true in collecting instalments ; 
we must collect the current in- 
stalment and keep the cus- 
tomer in the proper frame of 
mind to pay the next instal- 
ment when it comes due. 

I presume that the greater 
part of the dealings of the 





which give no opportunity to 
create. 


UT, where others are in a rut, 
there you will find the biggest 
opportunity to advance. 


and positive. A negative im- 
pression retards results. A 
neutral impression may pro- 
duce results but nothing more. 
A positive impression not only 
produces results for us, but 
also builds future goodwill. 
A negative impression costs 
the company money ; a neutral 
impression is an opportunity 
missed ; a positive impression 
builds bigger business and in- 

















publishing house was with in- 
dividuals rather than with 
business firms. Under those condi- 
tions outspoken letters can be writ- 
ten without doing a great deal of 
damage to the business. But, in 
dealing with business-men or mer- 
chants, I do not believe that any 
firm can afford to write such let- 
ters under any circumstances. We 
have so many other ways to persuade 
these men to pay their accounts that 
it would be folly to insult them. 
Business men as a rule value the 
sanctity of their contract. You will 
find the greater share of merchants 
willing to pay when they are ap- 
proached in the proper manner. But 
I agree with the writer of the article 
in question that most merchants do 
not care to receive a short, curt letter. 
They need something that will at- 
tract their attention in such a way that 
they will not be able to forget the 
debt until they have sent a check in 
payment. The letter must be differ- 
ent from the usual collection letter. 
Weare just entering a period which 
will witness vast changes in the types 
of business letters. This is particu- 
larly true of collection letters. We 
are going to see less of the stereo- 
typed, cut-and-dried collection letters. 
They are going to broaden out with 
« human-nature appeal to the sanctity 


that the writer has put the “you” at- 
titude into his letters. For instance 
we say, “You do not want to be an- 
noyed but you know these payments 
are due and should be paid.” This 
sentence is irritating although we 
have not used a “We” or an “I” in it. 

Let us try it another way—“We 
do not want to annoy you one bit— 


but—we want to remind you that: 


these instalments are due and should 
be paid.” Isn’t there more of a 
“you” spirit in this sentence—yet— 
we have used the word “We” -twice. 
This is just an example of why it is 
not necessary to be continually re- 
peating the word “You” in order to 
create the right impression. 

There is no set rule that will enable 
us to put the “you” attitude into our 
letters, but if we make a careful study 
of the spirit or tone of our letter we 
will soon find that we are making 
progress. It has* been suggested, 
however, that we try to picture the 
man to whom we are writing. This 
is a very effective way to get the read- 
er’s viewpoint. 

We are often obliged to write to 
a person whom we have never seen. 
We may know very little about his 
business or the way in which he lives. 
Some information may be gathered 


creases profits. 

Here is a letter that will not 
attract particular attention: 

Dear Sir:— 

The July payment on your ac- 
count has not been received and the 
August instalment is now due, ac- 
cording to our records. 

No doubt, payment has been over- 
looked. We will appreciate prompt 
payment. ; 

No customer would object to this 
letter if the statement of the condi- 
tion of the account was correct, 
H-wever, the letter misses an op- 
portunity to build goodwill. It is 
neutral, and it is doubtful if it will 
bring the desired results. 

Here is a positive letter: 

Dear Sir :— 

Did you ever notice that, by adding 
one little letter to the word “owing,” 
you could change it to “owning?” 
But—what a big difference one little 
letter makes. 

You have set a goal for yourself— 
to own a “Blank” machine in 15 
months. Let’s not lose sight of this 
goal. You have fallen slightly be- 
hind—two payments are past due. It 
is éasier to catch up now while the 
handicap is not great. 

Your check for $20 will place you 
two steps forward toward owning 
your “Blank” machine. Take these 
steps to-day. 

The writer of this letter has the 
customer’s viewpoint. However, 
such a letter could not be written to 
all customers. Can you imagine 
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J. P. Morgan & Co. getting such a 
letter? No! It would be effective 
however, with small merchants. A 
collection letter must be written to ap- 
peal toe the particular person to whom 
it is sent. 

The following is an example of a 
different type of collection letter: 

Dear Sir :— 

Last evening I read an article in a 
magazine telling of a man who was 
brought to the verge of bankruptcy— 
but—his past record of meeting his 
obligations promptly gained the friend- 
ly co-operation of his creditors. This, 
the article said, is the reason for his 
present success. His credit reputation 
carried him through when his money 
was gone. 

Your credit record is important. A 
good credit standing can only be estab- 
lished by paying each obligation as it 
comes due. In fact, it is the easiest 
way to pay. It is harder to pay two 
instalments than it is to pay one. 

We are interested in your getting an 
up-to-date “Blank” machine with the 
least possible effort upon your part. 
This is the reason we arranged con- 
venient monthly terms, charging no 
interest on the deferred payments. 

But—we must expect each monthly 
instalment to be paid promptly on the 
due date. 

Each instalment paid brings you 
nearer to the time when you will own 
your “Blank” machine. Three instal- 
ments are past due, totalling $30. 
Why not take care of this past due 
account now? It is to your advantage 
to pay promptly. Pin your check to 
this letter and return it to us. 

The beginning of this letter will 
undoubtedly attract attention, and do 
much to put the reader in the right 
mental attitude to accept the rest of 
the letter. 

Many collection letters have the 
fault of being a “polite bawling out” 
for the condition of the account. 
Such letters seldom give reasons why 
a bill should be paid other than that 
it is due and should be paid. These 
ideas suggest force. You and I ob- 
ject to being forced to do anything. 
We must expect a letter to react upon 
the customer in the same manner. 

It is better to show the customer 
why he should be anxious to have his 
bill paid. The article was sold to him 
because of certain benefits that would 
be received. This gives us the op- 
portunity to resell the customer on the 
advantages of the product, and gives 
him an incentive to own it. 

Another common mistake is the 
flaying of customers for their failure 
to answer previous letters. It is 
usually our fault when the customer 
fails to answer our letters. If our 
letters had created goodwill or had 
interested him, he would probably 
have replied. 

The customer who fails to answer 
should be a subject for further study 
instead of the object of our im- 
patience. We should study our pre- 
vious letters, try to find our mistakes, 
then try to approach the customer 
from a different angle. This often 
produces results. 

No general rule or policy can be 


laid down for approaching delinquent 
customers. If such were possible, 
our work would be easy. Until we 
can reach such a state of perfection 
we must continue to study our in- 
dividual cases. 

Another common error is the pre- 
mature threat of legal action. This 
directly tears down goodwill. There 
are very few dishonest people in the 
world. A threat to sue is an insinua- 
tion that the customer is dishonest. 
Our only recourse after threatening 
suit is legal action. This means 
added expense to an already ex- 
pensive account. How much better 
it would be to meet the customer on 
common ground and adjust the dif- 
ficulty through intelligent letters. 

How are we going to realize this 
idealistic goal—when law courts will 
no longer play a part in adjustment 
of accounts? It is not a simple mat- 
ter. It means that we must create 
ideas. Do the unusual thing—attract 
attention. It helps to read magazines 


such as “Forbes” for inspiration and: 


new ideas. Newspapers often con- 
tain ideas that can be applied to col- 
lection letters. Question every ar- 
ticle you read and see if some prin- 
ciple discussed can be applied to your 
letters. 

Another suggestion is that you get 
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a good knowledge of conditions in 
the territory into which your letter 
will go. If it is the South and South- 
west—know about cotton, oil, and 
other important products of that sec- 
tion of the country. 

There are some persons who think 
that collection letters are cut-and- 
dried affairs which give no oppor- 
tunity to create. You and I know 
that, where others are m a rut, there 
you will find the biggest opportunity 
to advance. A collection correspond- 
ent is, not only a collector, but a diplo- 
mat, an adjuster, a salesman, and an 
accountant with a knowledge of law. 
He must keep his mind open to sug- 
gestion, develop a personality, and 
must be reasonably optimistic when 
backed by sound business judgment. 
Above all he. must try to retain and 
even build up the goodwill of his cus- 
tomers, by expressing goodwill and 
respect. We cannot expect our cus- 
tomers to respect us, if we do not re- 
spect them. 

Therefore, to increase the effective- 
ness of our collection letters, let us 
re-sell instead of coerce,-let us apply 
good business principles instead of a 
hit-or-miss policy, let us improve at 
the expense of our mistakes, and 
above all be human in the treatment 
of our business friends. 








founded in 1861. 





My Favorite Motto 





David Hale Fanning, although 92 years of age, is the active and 
directing head of the Royal Worcester Corset Company, which he 


He is still very alert, and in excellent health, and 
spends from five to six hours at his office every day. 


“Work Early and Late if You Wish to Succeed” 






























































If you have an idea you think 
would better the business, spring 


it on the boss. Don’t be afraid. 
He’s human. He wants the idea as 
much as you want him to have it. 
He may not be able to use the idea. 
He may not say why, but don’t let 
that discourage you. Keep ‘on 
thinking and keep on suggesting. 
Ever big man is a composite of a 
thousand experiences. He’s picked 
them up here, there and every- 
where. He’s constantly on the look- 
out for more. Even if your idea is 
not accepted as practical, it has 
helped the boss to grow because 
it has made him consider the prob- 
lem. Whether it is accepted or not, 
it has helped you to grow because 
it has made you consider the prob- 
lem. Make up your mind if you 
haven’t an idea, to dig one out and 
after you’ve suggested that, start 
right in to dig out another and sug- 
gest that. 

—Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


* * * 


The need for increased efficiency 
in selling is going to hold a central 
place on the stage of business in- 
terest for many years. We have 
entered on a long period of com- 
petition and will not see the days 
of a seller’s market for a long time 
to come.—Henry S. Dennison, pres- 
ident, Dennison Mfg. Co. 

*x* * * 


The most essential part of the 
education of a human being is to 
learn to do things for himself— 
Frank Crane. 

* Ok Ox 


The man who counts is the man 
who is decent and who makes him- 
self felt as a force for decency, 
cleanliness and civic righteousness. 
First he must be honest. In the 
next place he must have courage; 
the timid man counts but little in 
the rough business of trying to do 
the world’s work. In addition, he 
must have common sense. If he 
does not have it, no matter what 
other qualities he may have, he will 
find himself at the mercy of those 
who, without possessing his desire 
to do right, know only too well 
how to make the wrong effective. — 
lheodore Roosevelt. 

* * Ox 

\O one ever won a battle while 
crying “I can’t fight! I can’t 
fight!” You’ve got to think you 


can if you want to put it over.— 
Dr. Sheldon Leavitt. 











A Prayer 
(With all thy getting, get Understanding.) 
By Edmund Leamy 


With all my getting, Lord, to you 
I pray, grant Understanding too, 
That always I may see The Light, 
Nor deviate from paths of right; 
That in the hurrying rush for fame 
I may have pluck to play the game, 
To cleanly live, nor crawl, nor 
shirk, 
And know the joy of honest work. 


Oh, may this blessing come to me 
To be the man I wish to be! 
To help whenever help I can 
Some lesser lucky fellow-man ; 
Nor ask reward, but this alone, 
That You have seen, that You 
have known; 
That favored in the world of men 
I stand not outcast in Your ken. 


Lord God of Workers, hear my 
prayer— 
To play the game and play it fair; 
To conquer, win; but if to lose 
Not to revile nor to abuse, 
But, understanding—start again. 
Grant me this strength, O Lord. 
—Amen. 
‘ee 

A desire to get through school 
quick, to get rich quick, to get mar- 
ried quick, to get honors quick— 
this is the common situation with 
impatient young people. It is not 
always easy to convince the 
troubled young mind that perma- 
nent success in any line is surest 
for the slow, plodding, persistent 
personality rather than the flashy 
type—Wnm. A. McKeever, A. M. 

ee 

There are three modes of bear- 
ing the Ills of Life: By Indiffer- 
ence, which is the most common; 
by Philosophy, which is the most 
ostentatious; and by Religion, 
which is the most effectual_— 
Colton. 





A Gext 


LZ us not be weary in mell 

Doing: for in dur season me 
shall reap, if we faint not.— 
Galatians 6:9 


Sent in by J. A. Chadbourne, 
49 Bullard St.,. Dorchester, 
Mass., to whom a copy of 
“Forbes Epigrams, 1,000 
Thoughts on Life and Business” 
will be sent. What is your 
favorite text? 











Let every American, every lover 
of liberty, every well-wisher of his 
posterity, swear by the blood of the 
Revolution never to violate in the least 
particular the laws of the country, 
and never to tolerate their violation 
by others. Let reverence for the laws 
be breathed by every American 
mother to the lisping babe that 
prattles on her lap; let it be taught in 
the schools, in seminaries and in col- 
leges ; let it be written in primers, in 
spelling books, and, in almanacs ; let it 
be preached from the pulpits, pro- 
claimed in legislative halls and en- 
forced in courts of justice. And, in 
short, let it become the political reli- 
gion of the Nation; and let the old 
and the young, the rich and the poor, 
the grave and the gay of all sexes 
and tongues and colors and condi- 
tions, sacrifice unceasingly upon its 
altars—Abraham Lincoln. 

es ¢ 

The principal trouble with the 
easy-going fellow is that it’s so 
hard to get him started.—Bethle- 
hem Booster. 

a 

The higher up in life that a man 
goes, the more necessary it be- 
comes that he shall co-operate with 
other men. Any man’s success de- 
pends largely upon the efforts of 
others, and anyone who is not will- 
ing to share his success with these 
others very seldom has much suc- 
cess to share—Winthrop Mason. 

* ¢ @ 

Opportunities are everywhere. 
The trouble is that folks don’t re- 
cognize them. Why, it is an op- 
portunity just to have a job where 
you can express yourself! Punc- 
tuality, veracity, willingness to 
work, loyalty, reliability and readi- 
ness to take responsibility—all cre- 
ate opportunities for advancement ; 
especially readiness to accept re- 
sponsibility—Victor Sincere. 

a 

We live in deeds, not in years; 

in thought, riot breaths; _ 

In feelings, not in figures on a 

dial. 

We should count time by heart- 

throbs. He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels 

noblest, acts the best. 
—Frederic Sanders. 
* Ok Ox 

The hope of the world is in keep- 
ing the spark of ambition alive and 
burning in every human being. 
When men cease to improve them- 
selves and their conditions, society 
is in danger.—Axiom. 


the 





pare favorably with others at the 
present time. It merely means that 
thus far, uncertainties have made 
impossible the granting to labor those 
advantages which have come to be 
viewed as intrinsic with rubber work. 
The strides made during the past 
year and one-half, however, show, 
after overcoming handicaps which 
threatened the very existence of the 
industry, that the minor problems 
which now face the industry will be 
easily solved. The big job is done. 


New avenues for tires are opened 
daily. Bus transportation, for in- 
stance, has increased more than one- 
third during the past year. This has 
opened a new field for the produc- 
tion of the highest quality tires at 
highest prices. The present (or re- 
cent) transportation crisis witnessed 
the buttressing of transport needs by 
the trucks of America as during the 
war. 

In your own town, doubtless, are 
motor buses, running on rubber tires. 
In Akron, the traction company it- 
self uses nearly a score of big, roomy 
buses to supplement its street cars. 
The bus industry will see great devel- 
opments soon. 


Rubber leaders go so far as to pre- 
dict the modern city in ten years will 
have no tracks on its streets, any 
more than it tolerates overhead wires. 

More than 150,000 motor trucks 
have been made and sold in the 
United States during the past six 
months. New tire types, both pneu- 
matic and solid, which have been an- 
nounced in the tire industry during 
the past two months, show that the 
industry looks toward this field as one 
of the directions in which develop- 
ment is at the present time unlimited. 


Automobile ownership in foreign 
countries is increasing. Tire ship- 
ments are increasing as a conse- 
quence. American straight side tires 
are finding wider favor in European 
countries, especially in England. The 
Orient is waking up to the advan- 
tages of both the passenger anc 
freight motor vehicle. All this means 
greater sales of tires in the future. 


Outside of tires, developments are 
rapid. Rubber heel production has 
increased to 120,000,000 pairs dur- 
ing the past year as compared with 
100,000,000 made two years ago. 

Rubber in belts, shoes, and other 
articles of clothing has increased dur- 
ing the past few years and promises 
to show further increases. 

Much is being spent to substitute 
rubber for leather in many lines of 
production such as suit cases, hat 
bands, etc. 

Mechanical rubber goods, used in 
all industries, are showing improve- 
ment in sales because of increased in- 





What About Rubber—To-day andin the Futurer 


(Continued from page 486) 


dustrial activity and because of new 
uses found for rubber products. 

Confidence has returned. A large 
rubber company offered $20,000,000 
worth of bonds last month. The is- 
sue was over subscribed more than 
$70,000,000. This tells, as nothing 
else could, the story of restored con- 
fidence in the rubber industry. 

More and more we shall make and 
use things of rubber. Furniture, 
flooring, wainscoting, hat bands, belts, 
paving, sidewalks, suitcases, golf 
bags, all these are now being made of 
rubber, and the years will bring 
myriads more new utilities little 
dreamed of now. 

On the sales side the industry will 
co-operate more and more. It will 
see the wisdom of advertising rub- 





ber, co-operatively, as the raisin peo- 
ple do raisins, and as do the produc- 
ers of oranges, paint, lumber, cop- 
per, granite, bread, etc., etc. 

In London, over $100,000 has now 
been raised by rubber interests for 
such a promotion campaign. A great 
rubber exhibit will be held in April, 
1923, to interest the public in all 
phases of rubber. It is a practical, 
valuable procedure. We should du- 
plicate it here. 

American rubber interests are 
junior to England’s. Their units are 
not as large as ours but they’ve been 
through all the motions. We can 
learn much from them. 

Rubber’s development in twenty 
years has been marvellous—its future 
appears to me to be limitless. 








Management Defined 


ANAGEMENT means _ this: 
That you know at least equally 

as much about the job you are manag- 
ing as the men and women who are 
performing it. You must know 
how to keep the right kind of har- 
mony among those men and 
women. In addition to that, you 
should, at no time, have more men 
and women performing a task than 
are necessary; and 
performed correctly and with the 
minimum amount of material. 
When you can conscientiously say, 
“T have my department in such 
shape that I challenge any expert 
or systematizer to come in here 


_and show me how to do the work 


with fewer employees or with a 
lower scrap pile”; then I want to 
tell you that you are over on the 
managerial side of the business, and 
you won’t have to worry about 
jobs, because if your company can’t 
use you there are men crying for 
that kind of managers every day.— 


J. H. Barringer. 
x Ok Ox 


Speaking of snails, did you ever 
try to get rough with one? Right 
away he drew in his horns and 
started to fold up. Then you had 
to wait fifteen minutes for Mr. 
Snail to get over his timidity. A 
lot of men are like snails when it 
comes to buying, only more so. The 
minute you try: to hurry some men, 
they withdraw into their shell. 
They change their minds about buy- 
ing and walk out of the store. All 
of which brings up the memory of 
the greatest sales principle of all 
times: You can catch more flies 
with molasses than you can with 
vinegar.—‘‘Let’s Go!” 

* *« 

One must be poor to know the 

luxury of giving.—George Eliot. 


it should be. 


Wake Up! 


MAN 40 years old who has 

fairly leaped ahead during the 

past year in the big organization with 

which he is connected, was asked why 

he had gone ahead so rapidly in one 

year and had moved so slowly during 
the previous years. 

He smiled rather ruefully and re- 
plied. “I started to work for this 
concern when I was a youngster. I 
felt that I had plenty of time to set- 
tle down, so I did the work that was 
expected of me and nothing more. 

“About a year ago, however, I 
overheard a couple of young college 
men in the organization refer to me 
as Old Blank. One of them said to 
the other, ‘One thing is sure; when I 
am 40 years old I don’t want to be 
pottering around like Old Blank. He 
has been standing still for over a 
dozen years.’ 

“Right then and there I woke up. 
I realized that I was 40 years old and 
that during the next ten or fifteen 
years I’d have to do things if I ever 
was going to do anything. 

“That’s the whole explanation. I 
woke up, that’s all and went to work. 
Fortunately I hadn’t weakened my- 
self by dissipation, so after I got my 
unused mental muscles exercised a 
bit I had no trouble going ahead 
pretty fast.”—-Tom Dreier. 

2-9 

The thrift of time will repay in 
after life with usury of profit be- 
yond your most sanguine dreams, 
and waste of it will make you 
dwindle in intellectual and moral 
stature beyond your darkest reck- 
oning.—Gladstone. 

. ct 
Only one person I have to make 


good—Myself.—Stevenson. 
= % 


Our greatest glory is not in never 
falling, but in rising every time we 
fall_—Confucius. 
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of a man’s life 
accomplishes in 
and one of civi- 


FTER all,the measure 

is how much he 

the years he has on earth; 

lization’s hardest battles has been the 

struggle with Time... the unending 

effort to give to each succeeding generation the means 
of making a fuller use of the winged minutes. 


This’ war with Time is old as Time itself . . . . yet 
the most glorious victories have come in the past cen- 
tury... . the century that has seen the entrance of the 
Chemical Engineer into the world’s industries. It is 
he who has helped make your minutes as long as your 
great-grandfather’s hours. It is he who, working mira- 
cles with metals, has made possible the wonders of 
today’s time-saving transportation .... the milea- 
minute locomotive, the cross-country truck, the racing 
motor and now, the promises of the sky’s highways. 


Helping to produce telephone, telegraph—and wire- 
less, he has cut the time of communicating with other 
people to the merest fraction of what it was a century 
ago. His applications of chemistry to inks, colors and 
papers, have made possible books, magazines, news- 
papers, publications that reach millions in the time your 
great-grandfather took to reach a few scores of people. 


has helped pack 
hours into minutes! 


His paints, enamels, varnishes have placed beauty be- 
yond Time’s destroying hand. His movie films flash the 
world before you, and his phonograph records immor- 
talize Caruso’s voice for your children’s children... . 
while Jenny Lind’s is but a memory to a passing few. 


* * * 


HE Chemical Engineer is a pioneer in industry, for 

into the realm of manufacturing he has brought not 
only abundance of materials that speed the world’s pro- 
duction, but processes that are new, that are less costly, 
that are less wasteful. To him, you and all this gener- 
ation of men owe the radical advances in life’s comfort 
that have come in the past hundred years. 


It is the du Pont Company’s pride that since its founding 
in 1802, it has been a large employer of Chemical 
Engineers . . . . and has been able to make very con- 
siderable contributions to the growth and advance- 
ment of applied chemistry that has given America its 
deserved supremacy in industrial achievement. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published 
that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. 








E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
TRADE GOP MARK 
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Bonds Up 
or Down? 


If you now hold or contemplate 
the purchase of Bonds as a long 
swing investment by all meansread 


Babson's 


REPORTS 


Barometer letter just off the press. 
It gives you the plain unbiased facts 
and shows you what’s coming. This 
information is of vital importance 
to every investor. 


Report on Request 


This Barometer Letter and Booklet—' ‘Getting 
the Most From Your Money” — is available for 
distribution to interested investors, gratis. 
Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it 
to your secretary when you dictate the 
morning’s mail. 


MEMO 








For Your Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistica Snapntaeston, Wellesley Hills. 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please 

send me Bullgtin H35 

and t ‘Getting the 

Most a Se Money” 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


(Continued from page 475) 


the newspapers in city after city 
contain reports concerning the large 
numbers of workers who are entering 
the shops. It seems to be generally ac- 
cepted that the strike has proved a 
fizzle, and that the effect upon labor 
leaders of the more radical type will be 
salutary—or, rather, that workers will 
be inclined to think twice before again 
giving professional agitators carte 
blanche to call strikes foredoomed to 
fail. 


Crop-carrying railroads should re- 
ceive an enormous volume of traffic 
from now on. I would suggest to in- 
vestors that they do not overlook the 
possibilities of railway stocks, including 
some of those not strictly in the in- 
vestment class at present. There are, to 
my mind, attractive issues in the non- 
dividend paying division. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul should do very much 
better. The worst of its troubles are 
behind it. President Byram is earning 
a great reputation for the way he has 
been putting the road into satisfactory 
shape. Baltimore & Ohio’s claims to 
favorable attention also should not be 
overlooked. Chicago & Northwestern 
is less favorably regarded. 


Money Plentiful 


Chicago investment bankers complain, 
not of lack of demand, but of lack of 
enough new offerings. Houses like Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Company and Bonbright 
& Company have been doing a won- 
derful amount of strictly investment 
business. Money is extremely plentiful 
-—a tact that is not astonishing, seeing 
that the Federal Reserve Banks are car- 
rying the greatest ratio of reserves in 
their history. 

In influential automobile circles the 
new price war is regarded as significant 
of a fundamental transformation likely 
to be witnessed during the next few 
years. The expectation is that the auto- 
mobile industry will experience the same 
sort of history as has been experienced 
by such industries as steel, packing, 
woolen manufacturing, brass, harvest- 
ing machinery, chemical, etc., namely, 
that competition will become so fierce 
that a very large number of smaller 
and weaker companies will either go 
to the wall or be absorbed by the larger 
and stronger companies. Already there 
has been a marked decrease in the num- 
ber of. concerns manufacturing motor 
vehicles, particularly trucks, the mor- 
tality having been very heavy during 
the last two years. Out in this part of 
the country considerable pride is taken 
in the fact that the four companies 
whose business last year exceeded tk.at 
of 1920 were Haynes, R. & V. Knight, 
Packard and Studebaker—two of them 
located in Indiana, one in Illinois and 
one in Detroit. All have been doing 
well this year. 

One hears of sawmills being months 
behind in filling orders. The lumber 


industry is enjoying extraordinary pros- 
perity. 

The impression I have received thus 
fai in my travels is that, despite coal 
strikes and railway strikes and textile 
strikes and European disturbances and 
tariff uncertainties, business, like John 
Brown’s soul, goes marching on. 

Don’t be caught. short of supplies. 





Views of Leaders 


OLLOWING are a few more letters 

received from heads of large indus- 
trial organizations in response to our re- 
quest for expressions of opinion regard- 
ing business conditions during the first 
half of 1922 and the outlook for the fu- 
ture. All replies received to date in- 
dicate that the business tide has defin- 
acely turned and better times are aheud. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 

Editor, “Forbes”: 

The business of The National Cash 
Register Company in the United States 
and Canada showed a splendid increase 
during the first half of 1922. The in- 
crease was steady, June being the third 
largest month in the history of the com- 
pany. The June record of 143 per cent. 
of our quota was exceeded only by May 
and June of 1920. 

There was an increase of 69 per cent. 
in our foreign business over the same 
period of last year. 

The outlook for the last half of the 
year is encouraging. 

Indications are that July sales will 
eclipse all July records in the history 
of our company. We have made a care- 
ful survey of business conditions 
throughout the United States and are 
confident that business will continue to 
show a steady increase. 

Merchants all over the country have 
money and are doing more buying. 

Unemployment is rapidly disappear- 
ing. Prospects for good crops are ex- 
cellent. 

‘During the past two years many mer- 
chants have permitted their inventories 
and stocks of goods to decline to a low 
point; but to-day they are beginning 
to conservatively restock their shelves. 

In the New England section, although 
strikes in textile lines are not settled, 
some employees are going back to work. 
There has been an increase in orders 
for shoes. Electrical concerns are work- 
ing full time. There has been much 
improvement in railroad equipment busi- 
ness. Conditions there are better even 
than they were three months ago. 

On the Pacific Coast we are getting 
spleadid returns all along the coast and 
west of the Rockies. Los Angeles has 
been prosperous, all along, and San 
Francisco and the north are getting 
better, due to the crop outlook, ship- 
pig, and mining. 
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STANDARD OIL BOOKLET 


This Booklet contains 
description of proper- 
ties, earnings, dividend 
rates, price ranges 1913- 
1922, and other import- 
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to each of these com- 
panies. 
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Is 10% Too High 


High yields are usually considered 
hazardous. Exceptions are securities of 
banks and other institutions dealing in 
money, which pay substantial returns, 
yet are well rated. 


You May Obtain 
About 10% 


By purchasing 6% Gold Debenture Bonds 
with Bonus of Profit Sharing Certificates 
issued by Largest Finance ration 
of its kind operating 38 offices in prin- 
cipal cities lending money under state 
supervision. 


These securities have paid 11% on par 
for the Past Six Years even during 
severe depression—a strong recommenda- 
tion of dependability. Business has 
grown every year for past eight years. 

‘arnings about double interest charges. 
Bak are first claim on entire assets of 
corporation. 
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$1100 Nets $110 Yearly 
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without obligation? Use coupon below. 
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In the industrial section, the automo- 
bile industry is booming, also the tire 
industry. Pittsburgh mills are working 
at capacity, with conditions there the 
best they have been since the slump. 

Conditions in general encourage op- 
timism. There are only a few black 
spots, and so many white spots that they 
brighten up the black. 

Of course, the present bright outlook 
for business may be reversed in the 
event that the coal and railroad strikes 
are long drawn out. With those two 
great industries paralyzed, business gen- 
erally must suffer. I feel confident, 
however, that they will not last long. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELE- 
GRAPH CO. 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

In order to make our plans for the 
extension of the business to meet the 
requirements of the public, it is neces- 
sary that we should have the best in- 
formation available as to business pros- 
pects, not only of the country at large 
but of the different sections, and with 
this in mind we receive monthly reports 
from the Bell System officials from dif- 
ferent sections of the country as to busi- 
ness conditions. 

We also watch very carefully the 
trend of telephone toll business. De- 
mand for exchange service is not an in- 
dication because that has kept up prac- 
tically during all the time since the be- 
ginning of the telephone industry. 

From all of these reports and indi- 
cations, our conclusion was that the tide 
turned in July of last year and that 
business has been steadily improving 
since then, not rapidly at any time but 
more rapidly within the past two or 
three months, and from all indications 
we expect that the improvement during 
the latter half of this year will be at an 
increasing rate. 


aie 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor, “Forbes”: 

Yes, our business was better during 
the first half of 1922 than last year; 
enough better to be fairly gratifying. 

And we are feeling that it is going 
to be better during the second six 
months than in the last half of last 
year, in spite of the country’s present 
strike troubles. These are of a nature 
which will yield to proper treatment: 
therefore the inconvenienced public will 
increasingly insist upon a prompt and 
proper cure. 


yacht 



















13% Income on 
Highest Grade 
Bonds 


The average careful investor con- 
siders 5%% on safe investments 
a satisfactory return—until he 
becomes a Brookmire subscriber. 


During 1921 the Investment De- 
partment of the Brookmire Eco- 
nomic Service recommended shifts 
in high grade bonds, on which 
additional earnings, not consider- 
ing any regular market apprecia- 
tion, amounted to within a frac- 
tion of 8%, bringing total in- 
comes up to 12% and 13% and 
over. 


Shifts are necessary occasionally in all 
classes of bonds. hen your holdings 
are listed with the Brookmire Service, 
you will not have to worry about 
watching opportune times, and you 
may be certain that suggested rein- 
vestments are absolutely safe. 


Let us tell you all about the Brook- 
mire Service. A complete record of 
its achievements will amaze you; its 
low cost will surprise you. 
No investor, large or small, can fail 
to profit by its application. 


Write to-day for free current Bulletins 
and Pamphle; S 


- , ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 
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ECONOMIC SERVICE Ry 
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By Paul Clay 


A 375-page book that will help you 
safeguard your investments. Dis- 
cusses and defines the various types 
of securities; points out which se- 
curities to buy for certain circum- 
stances; and points out the per 
sonai side of investing. 


This is the type of Financial In- 
formation that you will find in this 
book: 


Type of Sama 
Managing Investments 
Analysis of Values 
United States Bonds 
Other Government 


Bonds 
Public Utilities 


Short Term Notes 
Equipment Notes 


Price $2.5@ Postpaid 
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ODD LOTS 


are a boon to the thrifty. 
Savings, as accumulated, 
can be put into securi- 
_ ties yielding fair returns 
and readily marketable. 


This affords a conven- 
ient method of building 
up an income. 


Let us explain it to 

ou. We specialize 
in Odd Lot Invest- 
ments. Ask for 
special booklet No. 8. 


GisHoLm s (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Bowling Green 6500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Usual Summer Dulness—Indifference to Home Labor 
Troubles and Foreign Uncertainties 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


19274 


N the interim between the spring 

rise and the: expected fall boom 
the stock market has settled down 
to a rather meaningless series of trad- 
ing sessions. Traders who ordinarily 
swing large-sized blocks of stock have, 
as a rule, taken profits on that portion 
of their holdings which would require 
constant watching and are holidaying 
at some distance from Wall Street. One 
of the largest operators recently sailed 
for Europe. If the market breaks, large- 
calibre operators will likely be buyers 
of stocks; or, if the market shows 
signs of forging ahead again, they will 
undoubtedly return to the street to take 
part in the next extensive movement. 

In other words, the stock market has 
been left to take care of itself, and, con- 
sidering the occasionally alarming re- 
ports from the strike centers, the re- 
peated disappointments over rumored 
early settlement of one or the other 
strike, the renewed collapse of the mark, 
England’s disturbing note to France on 
the question of inter-Allied debt set- 
tlements, and various other events cal- 
culated to restrain enthusiasm, it has 
performed very creditably. Average 
prices of industrial and railroad stocks, 
and the general average for the market 
have reached new high levels. In the 
meantime, the daily volume of trading 
has dropped from above a million shares 
to between 500,000 and 800,000. 

If it were definitely known that either 
the coal strike or the railroad strike 
were destined to continue long enough 
to seriously retard the recovery in busi- 
ness, the market’s movement would cer- 
tainly be due for some reversal. But, 
although it cannot be definitely affirmed 
that the strikes will not have serious 
results upon business, the average trader 
will not risk a short sale nor the loss 
of his position on the long side of what 
is now generally recognized as a major 
bull movement, in the face of the pos- 
sibility of an overnight settlement of 


one or both of the labor disturbances. 
Other factors being bullish, Wall Street 
never takes the bear side on strikes, 
because, while no one can predict how 
long a strike will last, every one knows 
that it may be settled in the course of a 
ten-minute conferente. 

The greatest cause for concern 2bout 
the current dealings lies in the fact that 
it is almost impossible to find a bear 
in Wall Street. Practically without ex- 
ception everybody is bullish. Those who 
talk about the market in commission 
houses, writers of brokerage market let- 
ters, financial editors of New York and 
out-of-town papers, and important 
bankers, business men, economists, and 
speculators—all are bullish. Perhaps 
this unanimity ofopinion, more than an- 
ticipation of the usual summer dulness, 
has induced several big traders to re- 
duce their holdings and leave the mar- 
ket to its own devices. In their judg- 
ment it is a market in which to ride 
lightly and await developments, no mat- 
ter how sure they may be that the 
longer trend will be upwards. Experi- 
ence has taught them that bull markets 
are not immune from sudden, sharp re- 
actions. . 

The best course for the ordinary 
trader would seem to be to follow this 
plan, taking profits on that part of his 
holdings that have had wide advances 
and being prepared to take on addi- 
tional stocks in the event of either a 
reaction or a pronounced and unmis- 
takable renewal of the main upward 
movement. 

Judging from the unimportant propor- 
tions of their rise to date, the best 
group of stocks to hold to is the rails 
In this group, St. Paul common is 
showing signs of heavy accumulation, 
and it would not be surprising within 
the next two years to see this stock 
retrace the ground that it lost so swiftly 
in 1917, when it began its long decline 
from around the 90 level. Southern 
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Railway is another low-priced issue that 
has been consistently accumulated and 
which, owing. to the industrial and 
agricultural rehabilitation of the South 
on an inspiring scale, as recently told 
in “Forbes” by Editor Edmonds of the 
“Manufacturers Record,” holds the 
promise of considerably higher prices 
before the major bull movement has 
run its course. St. Louis & South- 
western common, with earnings of over 

a share last year and the promise of 
$10 or $12 this year, is also worth buy- 
ing and holding. 

Other medium and low-priced rails 
that are sufficiently attractive to hold 
strongly to are Baltimore & Ohio, Kan- 
sas City Southern, ,Pere Marquette, 
Rock Island, and St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco. 

The standard dividend-paying rails, 
responding to buying .coming largely 
from far-sighted investors, have with 
fair regularity been moving into new 
hich ground. In this group, Union 
Pacific, on account of its relatively high 
yield, is unusually attractive. 
that should be bought for a long pull 
are Atchison, Atlantic Coast Line, IIli- 
nois Central, Louisville & Nashville, 
New York Central, Norfolk & Western, 
and Southern Pacific. 

Copper metal has held quite firm dur- 
ing the dull summer months, and while 
production is slowly increasing there is 
every indication that an improved de- 
mand in the fall will result in rising 
quotations. Stocks in this group that 
may be bought to hold for substan- 
tially higher prices include Anaconda, 
Chile, Cerro de Pasco, Kennecott, In- 
spiration, Miami, Ray, and Utah. 

A further outbreak of the price war 
in the motor industry has caused some 
shading of prices in that group, but the 
shares of companies that are. strongly 
situated and which will gain through 
the elimination of weaker units aimed 
at in the price slashing campaign are 
very likely to recover sharply from their 
present reaction when the fall advance 
starts in the general market. The best 
judgment is that Studebaker is better 
to buy than to sell. Chandler Motors 
is apparently not accomplishing the 
sales or earnings records that were pre- 
dicted earlier in the year. General Mo- 
tors, on the other hand, is doing better 
than some of its friends predicted a 
few months ago. Maxwell Motors 
stocks have been badly managed in the 
market, although earnings have fully 
come up to forecasts, and it is to be 
expected that these stocks will sooner 
or later adequately discount the com- 
pany’s strong financial and revenue posi- 
tion. 


Specialties that seem to have possi- 
bilities of further bulling in the next 
upward swing are National Lead, U. S. 
Realty & Improvement, Associated Dry 
Goods, Sears-Roebuck, Central Leather, 
American Hide & Leather, Goodrich 
Rubber, American Beet Sugar, West- 
inghouse Electric, Western Union, 
American Can, and Endicott-Johnson. 

Steels have been acting well and as 
the prime participators in any period 
of broad general prosperity these shares 
should rise to higher levels, regardless 
of merger developments. In this group 
may be mentioned Steel common, Cru- 
cible, Lackawanna, Bethlehem, Republic; 
and Midvale. 
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En route to American sidewalks 


T every stage, from living 

cattle to finished footwear, 
good banking smooths the commer- 
cial pathway for the leather indus- 
try. Whether hides and skins are 
shipped from the American or 
Canadian West, Latin America, 
the Orient or elsewhere, funds and 
documents are handled accurately, 
safely and swiftly. The banker 
also conducts investigations and 
performs other special services at 
moderate cost. : 


Boston, the greatest leather 
market, is a clearing house for 
domestic and foreign hides. 
Tanneries have operated here 
since Colonial days. Leather 
manufacture in this country em- 
ploys hundreds of thousands. 


Capital and Surplus 
$20,000,000 










Sturdy Massachusetts shoes are 
preferred by millions, East, West 
and abroad. Other New England- 
made leather goods sell in markets 
nearly as extensive: In serving 
all this national and international 
commerce, the world-wide organ- 
ization of The National Shawmut 
Bank is decidedly useful and effi- 
cient. 


It is always a pleasure to wel- 
come new clients who desire to 
avail themselves of our facilities 
and experience. Likewise, it is 
pleasing to serve other banks who 
have business in this section, 
and wish to handle it.via the 
most direct route—the bank that 
is closest to the heart of New 
England's industry. 


Correspondence 
is invited. 











Fractional Lots 


Your Inquiries Invited 





Send for Copy of our 


*“*Trading Suggestions” 
Please mention F-494 


WILSON & CHARDON 

Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 

62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 

















FOREIGN GOVERNMENT 
AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
are especially inviting to investors under 
Present market conditions. 

To those interested we will mail weekly 
price lists on 

| Foreign Investment Securities (in Dellars) 

Foreign Currencies Bonds 
Scandinavian Securities 


Norwegian Securities 
Write to Dept. F 


HUTH & Co. 


30 Pine Street New York 
Telephone John 6214 





Scannell 

















WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 


WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK -_ - - a 
THREE STOCKS - 


OPINION REPORT— 


$4.08 
$10.08 =F. 8-19-23 
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Profit - Making 


Financial Service 


When a physician is ill, he 
usually calls in another physician. 
When a lawyer has a personal case 
to try in court he engages another 
lawyer to act as counsel. Why? 
Because in both instances, the 
physician and the lawyer are too 
close to their own needs and de- 
sires; are too greatly influenced by 
their emotions and impulses, to 
be able to use their own calm 
judgment and skilled experience. 














Likewise 
Shrewd Investors 


and traders call in skilled security 
experts when they have problems in 
their security operations. They know 
that consulting experienced and dis- 
interested security counsel is one 
of the surest and safest roads to 
profits and reduced risk. 


Are you doing this or are you going 
it alone? Are there not some phases 
of your security operation on which 
you require information and advice? 
Do you not own, or contemplate pur- 
chasing, securities that you want an- 
alyzed? Do you not own securities, 
advice on which means the differ- 
ence between loss and profit? 


Surely if you do any investing and 
trading at all, you have some secur- 
ities, some problems, which it will 
pay you to lay before the staff of 
experts of FORBES INVESTORS 
SERVICE. They will analyze them 
for you and render their Opinion 
Reports, made up for you personally 
in accordance with your individual 
circumstances, desires and require- 
ments. 


How OPINION 
REPORTS Help 


Our OPINION REPORTS are not 
standardized, printed bulletins but 
ersonal, confidential letters on secur- 
ities you own or contemplate pur- 
chasing. They are detailed, thor- 
ough and accurate—they tell you all 
you require in the way of informa- 
tion and advice—they recommend that 
you either hold, buy more or sell; 
if the latter, they advise into which 
securities to re-invest your funds. 


OPINION REPORTS ON STOCKS OR 
BONDS LISTED ON THE NEW YORK 
— EXCHANGE OR CURB MAR- 

ET: for one issue; $10 for three 
md 


OPINION REPORTS ON UNLISTED 
STOCKS, $6 each. No unlisted stock 
is too obscure for us to investigate. We 
specialize in new offerings. 


USE COUPON TO ORDER 
F. 8-19-22 
FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen: Find enclosed my cheek (money erder, 
cash) for $ for which 


send me your 
confidential ‘‘Opinion Report” en the follewing 


securities which I own (contemplate buying). 
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Will St. Paul Come Back? 


N 1917, the cost of money, materials, 
and labor began to soar while railroad 
rates were unchanged. Result: collapse 
of railroad stocks. This is the record of 
what happened to the St. Paul issues that 
year: 

1917 1917 

High Low 

Chi., Mil. & St. Paul com.... 92 35 

Chi., Mil. & St. Paul pfd..... 125 62 
St. Paul was peculiarly susceptible to 
the depressing influences of the time be- 
cause its Puget Sound extension had in- 
volved a heavy outlay of funds from which 
no adequate return would normally have 
been expected for the first few years of 
its operation. Now that conditions are 
again favorable to profitable railway oper- 
ation it is to be expected that St. Paul 
will find its Puget Sound extension an 
important aid, rather than a hindrance, and 
before the current earnings improvement 
has run its course there should be estab- 
lished a new high record for net revenues. 
It would not be surprising if within the 
next two years the St. Paul stocks were 

to recover most of their losses of 1917. 


Montana Power’s Earnings 


In advance of the resumption of oper- 
ations at the Montana copper mines of 
the Anaconda Copper Co., Montana Power 
common had a brisk rise on the assump- 
tion that there would be quite an increase 
in earnings through the sale of power to 
the various Anaconda units which use its 
service. Results, apparently, have come 
up to expectations. Net income for June 
was $624,027, against $246,148 in June, 
1921. And for the first six months of 
this year net income was $1,235,282, 
against $883,624, for the first half of 1921. 
Those who know the possibilities of fur- 
ther demands for power within the terri- 
tory covered by the Montana Power Co. 
are very bullish on the stock for a long 
pull. 


Baldwin Going Strong 


Baldwin Locomotive, having had its 
period of reaction and rest, has moved 
easily into new high ground and is ap- 
parently getting ready for one of its old- 
time sensational upswings whenever the 
market gives it a chance. 


Leather Recovery Slow 


The sole leather industry is still so far 
from a profitable basis that Central 
Leather has not been able to earn its in- 
terest charges in either of the first 
two quarters of 1922. In fact, for the 
past two years and a half operations have 
been on an unprofitable basis. Central 
Leather has been able, however, to reduce 
its losses from year to year and from 
quarter to quarter. Its 1920 loss, includ- 
ing dividends paid but not earned, 
amounted to fully $25,752,000. In 1921, 
its loss was brought down to less than 
half that of the previous year—$11,651,426. 
Deficits so far this year have been piling 
up at about a million-dollar annual rate, 
amounting to approximately $600,000 for 
the first six months. While a deficit de- 


crease is-not as encouraging as a net 
earnings increase, it is in the right direc- 
tion. Moreover, there has been consider- 
able improvement in operations since the 
beginning of the year, and plants are now 
reported to be running at about 60 per 
cent., as compared with 40 to 50 per cent. 
in the first half-year. And in the meantime 
the situation in the market for sole leather 
hides has improved considerably, with 
Central Leather in control of the better 
quality of raw material. It may not be 
too much to expect that results of the last 
half of 1922 will be sufficiently good to 
wipe out the losses of the first six months, 
From then on earnings improvement could 
be quite rapid. 


Increased Operations 


International Paper is experiencing a 
revival of the demand for newsprint under 
the stimulus of price advances. Its plants 
recently exceeded their 100 per cent. or 
rated capacity. The stock should slowly 
work higher. 


“RBC” Turns Corner 


For the first time in a year and a quar- 
ter Republic Iron & Steel has reported net 
income. For the June quarter of this year 
net earnings amounted to $86,382, against 
a deficit of fully $712,082 in the March 
quarter, and a deficit of $3,487,770 in the 
last quarter of 1921. This is quite the 
sharpest improvement that has so far been 
reported by any of the independent steels. 


Strike Benefits Norfolk 


Norfolk & Western, tapping the non- 
union coal fields of the South, has felt to 
the full the enormous increase in produc- 
tion in that region. And an unusually 
large proportion of its gains in gross 
earnings have been carried over to net 
operating income. For the first half of 
1922, Norfolk’s gross earnings were $46,- 
012,874, against $39,198,439 in the first half 
of 1921. Net operating income for the 
first six months was $14,030,687, against 
only $4,531,825 in the first half of 1921. 
It is estimated that if the current rate is 
maintained Norfolk should show $21 a 
share for the year, while with no improve- 
ment in the second half-year earnings 
should be about $15. 


Mack Truck Makes Good 


It was pointed out here last December. 
when the stock was around 28 to 30, that 
Mack Truck common was “one of the 
most attractive speculations for a long- 
pull among the ttuck stocks.” Earnings 
are now at the rate of $7 a share. 


Midsummer Madness 


Wall Street always works six months 
in advance. To anticipate becomes second 
nature with all those concerned with things 
speculative. That is the “alibi” for the 
inadvertent error occurring in this de- 
partment of “Forbes” for August 5. Of 
course, Jewel Tea preferred has not yet 
resumed dividends, but Wall Street has 
done so much to discount the probability, 
that it has become a practical certainty. 
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Street Railway 
Securities 








Tue first electric street railways in this country were 
built between 1880 and 1890. By 1900 they represented 
an investment of $2,000,000,000. Prior to 1914 their 
mortgage bonds were highly regarded as investments 
and generally sold at higher prices than comparable 
securities of electric light and power companies. 


The general level of commodity prices and wages rose 
steadily from 1896 to 1920, greatly accelerated by the 
outbreak of the War in 1914 and by the participation 
of the United States in 1917. In general, increasing 
operating expenses had largely offset gains in the gross 
earnings of street railways by 1912, and the five year 
period, 1915-1920, was one of unusual hardship to many 
traction properties, so that there has been a strong 
prejudice against their securities in recent years. 


After careful analysis we believe that these difficulties 
have been overcome with respect to the street railway 
situation as a whole throughout the United States, and 
that the outlook is decidedly favorable for well man- 
aged and conservatively capitalized companies. We 
believe that within two or three years the investment 
securities of such companies will have regained much 
of their former standing. 


We have prepared an analysis of the present 
conditions in the Street Railway Industry 
which we will gladly send upon request. 








Bonbright & Cites 


Incorporated 
25 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO ‘BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
The Rookery Shawmut Bank Bldg. 437 Chestnut Street 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


Union Trust Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Nevada Bank Bldg. 
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Some 
Desirable 
Investments 


We have selected from 
a large list of strong 
bonds a number now 
on the market that 
provide as liberal an 
income as can be ob- 
tained consistent with 
principal conserva- 
tively invested. 


A booklet has been 
prepared which con- 
tains short descrip- 
tions of these bonds. 
Copy will be sent on 
request. 








A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Cleveland Philadelphia Boston 
Buffalo Detroit Minneapelis Pittsburgh 













































Cities Service Co. 


6% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 


Now Yielding 834% 


The large, well-managed pub- 
lic utility system of Cities Serv- 
ice Company, and its diversified 
oil interests which include drill- 
ing, piping, storing, refining, 
transporting and marketing 
companies, combine to establish 
the “degree of safety” so much 
sought for by every careful 
investor, 

Net earnings of the public util- 
ities division for June, 1922, 
were larger than for any June 
in the history of the Company. 


Send for Circular PS-16 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. 


Securities Department 
60 Wall Street New York 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Tire and Rubber Company Bonds and Preferred Stocks 
That Should Claim Investors’ Attention 


By R. V. Sykes 


4 te. rubber tire manufacturing com- 
panies have been pretty sorely 
pressed, as a group, for two years, but 
with the remarkable recovery in con- 
sumption which is now taking place, 
better days are in the making. Like in 
the motor, steel and other industries, 
production capacity was built up to war 
demands and inventories carried in like 
proportions, these being acquired, inci- 
dentally, at war prices. 

When the peak of the business boom 


pany in calling in its 5-year 7 per cent. 
notes which have been outstanding to 
the amount of $30,000,000, and reissuing 
$20,000,000 of 634 per cent. 25-year bonds, 
This procedure reduces the funded debt 
by $10,000,000 and saves $800,000 an- 
nually in interest charges and also pre- 
supposes that the company has been 
successful in collecting some of the ob- 
ligations due it from agents which have 
heretofore constituted “frozen credits” 
and in turning its present inventory into 








Rubber Company Securities 


Issue. 


Ajax Rubpoér let Bs, TSO. 0.2 00cccccess “. 
Fisk Rubber Ist 8s, 1941................ 
Goodrich, B. F., Ist 61/2s, 1947........ 
Goodrich, B. F., 7% preferred.......... 
*Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ist 8s, 1941... 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 8% debs., 1931.. 
Kelly-Springfield 8s, 1931.............0.. 
Kelly-Springfield Ist 6% pfd............ 
U. S. Rubber Ist & ref. 5s, 1947.......... 
U. S. Rubber 7% Notes, 1923........... , 
U.S. Rubber 8% pfd.........sseeeeeeeees ae 





*Matures at 120. 


1922 Prices——— 





High Low Now Yield 
. 103% 98% 9934 8.00 
. 108% 99% 107% 7.30 
. 103 97% 102% 6.30 
+ 8014 86 8.15 
. ee 110% 116 7.15 
10334 97% 100% 8.00 
. 109% 101% 10834 6.70 
. 85% 71% 84 7.10 
Nig 86 9034 5.70 
103 100% 10234 5.10 
107 99 10614 7.50 








was passed in the spring of 1920, de- 
mand for tires at once began to fall off 
rapidly and it has been a matter of 
moving finished products at below cost 
and writing down inventories to their 
market value ever since, until a short 
time ago. Even so, curtailed business 
activities and a general sense of econ- 
omy on the part of individual buyers 
warranted few producers working at 
over 50 per cent. of capacity during 
1921, and many had to be content with 
seeing operations on an even smaller 
scale. 

The vast shrinkage in inventory 
values and the prolonged dulness at 
length exhausted the working capital 
of the best fortified companies and new 
financing on a comprehensive basis was 
the general rule. However, the rubber 
tire is a thing of necessity and the re- 
adjustment period is nearing comple- 
tion. Inventories now stand at rock 
bottom prices in nearly all instances 
and those companies which found it 
necessary to borrow have done so. Com- 
petition is still keen and care must be 
exercised in selecting common stocks 
for speculative purposes, especially at 
current levels, but certain bonds and 
preferred stocks of the larger companies 
which have broadspread distributing 
facilities have now worked into a posi- 
tion which makes them worthy of the 
investor’s consideration. A list of sug- 
gestions is to be found in the table here- 
with. The technical position of the 
rubber industry is discussed in a lead- 
ing article elsewhere in this issue and 
need not be commented upon here. 

One of the most encouraging signs 
of the times from the standpoint of 
rubber companies’ finances is the re- 
cent action of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 


cash, inasmuch as the difference be- 
tween the old and new debt must be 
charged to working capital. 

The Fisk Rubber Company has just 
issued its half-yearly report, which 
shows total fixed charges were covered 
almost three times over, and the re- 
quirement for the First Mortgage 8s 
more than 4% times. Inventories are 
carried at about the same as at the 
close of 1921, which is $7,500,000 under 
the high record at the beginning of that 
year. Cash and receivables gained about 
$2,500,000, but this was offset by an in- 
crease in loans payable to approximate- 
ly the same extent. Net working capital 
remained undistributed at slightly over 
$18,000,000, which is not far from the 
largest amount ever reported. The point 
to be emphasized in the showing is that 
inventory adjustments no longer are 
consuming profits, as was the case in 
both 1920 and 1921, when $2,699,000 and 
$8,390,000 respectively were written-off. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany has probably had as difficult a 
time of it as any of the large com- 
panies because of the over-rapid ex- 
pansion during a period of high prices. 
In 1916 an imposing schedule for in- 
creasing the scope of the company’s 
business was adopted and from that 
time until well into 1920 new producing 
and distributing units were established 
all over the world. As the post-war de- 
flation was universal the losses of the 
company were severe. A satisfactory 
solution of an extended capitalization 
and contracted assets problem was 
found in the reorganization plan which 
became effective in May, 1921. This per- 
mitted scaling down the liabilities by 
changing the common stock to a no par 
value basis, and while junior security 
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holders have suffered considerably and 
there is much ground to be covered be- 
fore they can hope to get out even, the 
owners of the First Mortgage 8s have 
a sound investment with a wide margin 
of safety. A new cord tire has recently 
been put on the market which is prov- 
ing to be a remarkable seller and will 
go a long way toward helping the com- 
pany to retrieve its fortunes. 

The United States Rubber Company 
has a widely diversified business, part 
of which at least, is not subject to the 
vicissitudes with which the manufactur- 
ers of tires alone have been meeting. 
By the close of 1921 the company had 
its finances well in hand. Inventories 
were down to 1917 levels and cash and 
receivables exceeded total current liabil- 
ities by a comfortable margin. About 
$22,000,000 of notes and acceptances were 
liquidated last year and inventories were 
reduced by $46,000,000. Since the first 
of the year it is probable that a further 
reduction in notes payable has been ef- 
fected and altogether the condition can 
be considered sound. 

By the sale of $10,000,000 of 8 per 
cent, notes, Kelly-Springfield was able 
to fund practically all of its floating in- 
debtedness last year and aside from 
minor bills accrued in the process of 
transacting business, and interest and 
dividends payable, began 1922 with sails 
clear. The cash position at the close 
of 1921 was the strongest ever reported 
and net working capital the second 
largest. Inventories were marked down 
over $4,000,000 from the high level and 
are not inconsistent with the needs of 
the business. Activities since the begin- 
ning of the year are reported to have 
increased substantially and there is even 
some speculation as to the resumption 
of dividends on the common before long. 

Ajax Rubber committed itself on in- 
ventories at high prices rather gener- 
ously and when the decline in values 
came found it necessary to take a loss 
on this account of $3,000,000. Tardiness 
on the part of debtors was a handicap 
also, and the combination of the two 
factors resulted in some rather heavy 
borrowing at its banks. These loans 
were later funded into an 8 per cent. 
bond issue, due in 1936. By changing 
the common stock to a no par value it 
has been possible to improve the ap- 
pearance of the balance sheet and with 
the recovery that has come about in 
the tire business the future looks 
brighter. The equity of the First Mort- 
gage 8s is large and no difficulty should 


be encountered in earning fixed charges. 





A Parable and Its Users. 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

Our attention has been called to a 
parable familiarly known as the “Ha- 
keem” story, which appeared in your 
issue of July 8th, signed “Frem Stude- 
baker advertisement.” 

The parable did appear at the head 
of a Studebaker advertisement, signed 
“author unknown.” The parable, how- 
ever, originally appeared in an advertise- 
ment by E. R. Sauibb & Sons. The ad- 
vertisement for Squibb ran in a number 
of publications and was copyrighted. 

Part of the parable constitutes the 
slogan of E. R. Sauibb & Sons, appears 
on their literature, letterheads, and is 
used in other ways. 

(Signed) FRANK J. ZINK,, 
for N. W. Ayer & Son. 
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brags New York Trust Company offers 
to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- 
cial “banking service, including a highly de- 
veloped credit information service which is 
available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those cn- 
gaged in foreign trade. These include for- 
eign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade 
opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of 
trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled 
facilities for the administration of all personal 
and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $27,000,000 


100 BROADWAY 
57TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 























Poor Risks vs. Good 


Commenting on the recent Arverne, L. I. 
conflagration 


“Some day this thing is going to happen at Coney 
Island, and then there’s going to be the worst loss 
of life and property we ever had. Get that before 
the public. It’s coming sure, unless we have fire’ 
walls. The public ought to fight for them.” 

“Smoky Joe” Martin, Acting Fire Chief 


“Smoky Joe” Martin’s comment on the Arverne fire is 
equally true of many other localities. Hazardous conditions 
such as flimsy frame construction, inflammable roofing, con- 
gestion and lack of fire breaks, could easily have been dimin- 
ished if some thought had been given to fire prevention and 
protection against conflagration. 


In other words, this catastrophe brings out strongly the inadequacy 
of the present building laws which can and should be remedied by 


public sentiment. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York 


HENRY EVANS 
Chairman of the Board 


Cash Capital, $1,000,000. 


JAMES A. SWINNERTON 
President 


Branch Offices: 
“soueeueadiiaaer Chicago, San Francisco 
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Gold Bonds 


| that will merit the 

confidence of every 
conservative and dis- 
criminating investor. 


















































Mail coupon for 


descriptive circulars . 


The Straus Brothers Co. 
10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 
LIGONIER DETROIT FT. WAYNE 


THE STRAUS BROS. CO. FM-10 
10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Please send me circulars describing your 
7% First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 























Were right on the ground 


“40,1 The Latent 


7x fm Investment 
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A well placed First Farm 

Mortgage is an investment 

based upon the fundamental 

necessities of life. It will 
stand the most severe test of war, 
and periods of re-adjustment. Interest 
rates are coming down; but we are still 
able to offer 7% on choice First Farm 
Mortgages. Send for descriptive pamphlet 
“F’’ and list of current offerings. 

















PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS 


The Best Way to Buy 
Good Securities 
on Convenient Terms 


Send for free Booklet F-2 which 
explains our plan and terms. 


James M. Leopold & Co. 
Established 1884 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


7 Wall Street New York 


A NEW KIND OF NEWS 
= - 











Write as NOW fer full taformation. 
GRAPHIC INVESTMENT SERVICE 


29 Broadway, H. Y. 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


No Marked Reaction in Prices Looked For So Long 
As Money Rates Remain Low 
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mendations. 


HE list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables 
below are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi- 
investment issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with 
comparisons of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recom- 


The investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the 


bond house he intends to do business with before making definite selections. 


Maturity 
CD Cry Of BGradeauk: 6606.6 8508 os tan tees 1934 
1) Denmark ZO yr. -Ext., Loans: 6825 «...«6:sisi06-- 1942 
eee Ee oe | eee, are 1960 
BM .ityo£- Baltimore 56 cose sew oies . . oe aesen tie 1952 
Bi S7Gniinion Of “Canada 5S.<. 2 5d... cate ciens 1931 
BE Cite Of. Raaneite S560... .. oss cig sss inces one 1952 

Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 

Maturity 
D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s*..... 1995 
M Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s*..... 1958 
M Louisville & Nashville Unified 4s*......... 1940 
CD Northern Pacific Prior Lien 4s............. 1947 
M Pennsylvania Cons. 4s*..... 2.52... cccceees 1948 
D ‘Souther *Pacihe’ 48*. . i... eb... cece oa 1955 
Union PRRG Bet 46 ooo washes 1947 

Second Grade 

Maturity 
D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%4s*............. 1933 
D Chesapeake & Ohio Se......... cs .sssecis.. 1946 
D Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ref. 4s..... 1934 
D Missouri Pacific Gen. 48...........ccscecee. 1975 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 4s..... 1950 
M Southern Railway Gen. 4s.................. 1956 

Public Utility Bonds 

Maturity 
M:Alabame Power Tst-Sa.ac...0a3.o.acelec Ss 1946 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric 1st Ref. 5s....... 1956 
D Cleveland Electric Illuminating Ist 5s...... - 1939 
CD Monthna Power Ist ‘Ref. 5s................ 1943 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s....... 1941 
mM West Pent Power Tet Se... ...65..ccdcsess. 1946 

Industrial Bonds 

Maturity 
CD Amer. Smelt. & Ref: Ist Ss.........650é0%.. 1947 
CD Bethlehem Steel Ist & Ref. 5s.............. 1942 
- Corte Comper gol: teoGa. o. o.... 2... dee 058k 1932 
\ Seutema Sagal i Geb, Feo. occas o8e0rs4 1930 
RN WH, Oa cela k's Si sts onda o likeus 1951 
ae a,c. Bemmer. het Bek: Se. oo... ek ck 1947 


Government Bonds 


1920 


1921 


High Low High Low 
LCD Liberty 3%s*..... June 15, 1947 100.40 989.10 96.70 86.00 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*..Nov..15, 1942 92.86 81.10 97.80 85.30 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%s*.Sept. 15, 1928 95.00 85.00 98.30 88.00 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s...Oct. 15, 1938 99.40 94.70 100.24 95.86 


Foreign and Municipal Bonds 


L=$50. C=$100. D=$500. M=$1,000. 


Price 
About 
84 
99 
100% 


100 


Now 

About 
100.96 
100.86 
100.54 
101.30 


* Legal investment in New York State. 


Yield 
% 
3.47 
4.20 
4.15 
4.15 


Yield 


% 
8.10 


4.25 


Yield 


6.15 


Yield 
% 
5.35 
5.10 
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Abundant Credit Available for 
Fall Crop Moving 
Demands 

ORMALLY, at this season of the 

year, funds are moving westward 
in anticipation of crop-harvesting de- 
mands. Over a long period of years 
the effect of this seasonal demand has 
been a tightening of money rates, be- 
ginning usually about the middle of 

June and reaching the peak in October. 
So far this year, however, time money 
and commercial paper have showed no 
tendency to advance and there has 
been no pressure on bond prices as 
might ordinarily be expected. 

An explanation is found in the pres- 
ent level of commodity prices and the 
increasing supply of gold. Commodity 
prices are sufficiently below 1920 levels 
to require a substantially smaller vol- 
ume of credit in order to finance an 
equal volume in turnover, but have ral- 
lied far enough to liquidate large 
amounts of outstanding obligations and 
contribute to the general credit supply. 
Gold has been shipped into this coun- 
try steadily for two years until total 
holdings of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem are now in excess of $3,000,000,000. 

Federal Reserve note circulation to- 
tals a little over two billions, and loans 
and discounts, including rediscounts at 
Reserve Banks, of 800 member banks 
reporting, total slightly under eleven 
billions. The margin between actual 
requirements and possible limits is so 
wide that a tremendous increase in de- 
mand for accommodations could take 
place before any real strain would be 
apparent. Of course, if inflation began 
to recur in an acute form it is probable 
that rediscount and other rates would 
be advanced in an effort to check it, 
but there seems to be ample credit ac- 
cessible for legitimate business needs. 

Under the circumstances, bond prices 
are likely to hold their own. Any 
marked reaction will not come until it 
is necessary to divert capital from in- 
vestment to commercial channels, and 
of this there is no imminent prospect. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe gen- 
eral 4s, 1995, are attractive at a price 
to yield about 4.32 per cent. Outstand- 
ing to the amount of slightly over 
$150,000,000, they are highly secured by 
first and other liens on 8,514 miles of 
railroad and by deposit on securities. 
Fixed charges have been earned by a 
wide margin under all operating con- 
ditions and current earnings equal 2% 
times all charges, despite extraordinary 
maintenance expenditures. These bonds 
cannot be retired before maturity and 
offer one of the safest permanent invest- 
ments in the railroad group. 

Kennecott Copper Corporation 7s, 
1930, may be bought to yield about 6.30 
per cent. They are outstanding to the 
amount of $15,000,000 and are secured 
Dy pledge of 500,000 shares of Utah 
Copper capital stock, having a mar- 
ket value of over $32,000,000. Kenne- 
cott is one of the world’s lowest cost 
producers and is one of the few cop- 
ber companies which could operate 
throughout 1921. Great possibilities 
lie in the Braden properties in Chile and 
in Mother Lode. This bond shows a 
high yield and is attractive where a 

short term investment is acceptable. 


IT CAME TO ME LIKE 
A FLASH! 


THE HERO IS THE MAN WHO DOES HIS WORK—Elbert Hubbard 





“A Message to Garcia,” Hubbard’s 
tribute to Major Rowan, first ap- 
peared in the Philistine of March, 
1899, less than three months after 
signing the treaty of peace at the 
conclusion of the Spanish-American 
War. Elbert Hubbard appreciated 
immediately the splendid achieve- 
ment of Major Rowan, and saw in it 
a message for every American. 





Elbert Hubbard was 
twenty-three years ahead 
of the statesmen who 
guide the destinies of 
America. 

His tribute to the loy- 
alty and initiative of the 
man who carried the 
Message to Garcia was 
instantaneous, but not 
until its present session 
did Congress award the 
Distinguished Service 
Cross won in the Span- 
ish-American War. 


The “Message” met with immediate 
success, and during Hubbard’s life- 
time had reached a circulation of 
over 40,000,000 copies. During the 
World War three of the Allied Gov- 
ernments distributed it to soldiers 
in the trenches. 


A copy of this dynamic preachment 
is yours for the asking. Just clip 
the coupon and mail it to us to-day. 











The flash of genius which gave Elbert Hubbard instant understanding of Rowan’s 
heroism (and which it has taken the statesmen who direct the destinies of America 
twenty-three years to recognize) is the same genius which enabled him to grasp the 
dominating force of the great characters of history, and to analyze their achievements. 
Believing that “the proper study of mankind is MAN” he studied the lives of the 
Great Philosophers and Teachers, the Great Orators and Statesmen, the Great Artists 
and Musicians, the Great Writers and Businessmen. He sounded their teachings, 
tested their logic, followed their precepts. From them he drew the inspiration for 
his own success as a writer, a public speaker, a businessman. 


That others might have a direct and easy road to the same source of power he created 
a new style of biography—A Human View of Human Beings. Once a month for 
fourteen years without a break he gave to the world one of his 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF THE GREAT 


He made those, long dead, live again and introduced them to multitudes who had not 
even heard their names. From his pen inspiration flashed as sparks from beaten 
iron upon an anvil. It was a torpid mind that could read his glowing sentences and 
not be fired with new resolves and new aspirations. His Journeys were a chailenge 
that made men think and that could not be forgotten. They were the tools with 
which he stimulated thought and inspired achieyement. 


It. is not strange that after Hubbard went down with the Lusitania, the Roycrofters 
in selecting a permanent memorial to their founder should choose the “Journeys” 
which made sure his place in the halls of fame. There are 182 Little Journeys 
altogether, and to be on familiar terms with 182 of the World’s Great Minds is to be 
an educated person. These little gems’ have been gathered into fourteen beautiful 
volumes printed on specially made paper containing the Roycroft watermark, bound 
in semi-flexible binding, each volume handsomely embossed and modeled in colors. 


We will gladly mail you a booklet telling you fully about Little Journeys and giving 
a full description of the Roycrofters memorial to their founder. There is no obliga- 
tion in making this request. Just clip the coupon and mail to-day. 





Mail Coupon for Very Special Quota- 
tion and Free Little Journey Booklet 


A limited number of the Memorial sets 
will be distributed at a very special price, 
so low, in fact, that we cannot publish the 
price broadcast. To do so might possibly 
interfere with the future sale of the edition. 
Therefore we will name this introductory 
price only by letter to those sending in the 
coupon. 

‘ Mention of “Forbes” insures good: service 


The Roycroft Shops, 
East Aurora, N. Y.: 


I shall be pleased to receive, without 
obligation on my part, a copy of Elbert 
Hubbard’s “Message to Garcia” and fur- 
ther information about The Roycrofters’ 
Memorial Edition of “Little Journeys to 
the Homes of the Great.” 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


SPECULATIVE and INVESTMENT 
PosITION ANALYZED 


Do you know why General 
Motors has proved so difficult 
of analysis in the past? 


Do you know why so many 
thousands of investors went 
wrong in buying it at the high 
prices of 1920? 


Do you know why the position 
of the company has radically 
changed since then? 


Do you know whether or not 
it is over-capitalized? 


Do you know what divisions 
are likely to prove profitable 
in future, and what their 
earnings will be? 


Do you know whether or not 
there is a chance of dividends 
being resumed, and when? 


The conclusive answers to these 
and a host of other vital questions 
will be found in LAURENCE 
BEECH’S new report—the most ex- 
haustive treatise of the value and 
earning power of General Motors 
securities ever put within reach of 
the rank and file of stockholders. 


Full information about this report 
will be sent without obligation. 


SPECIAL OFFER:—Twenty- 
five cents will bring you a 
large size (61,"x9”) reproduc- 
tion of our “adjusted”’ price 
chart on General Motors com- 
mon stock, prepared especially 
for the report, together. with 
an article on “The Real Value 
of a Chart and the Errors in 
its Use.” There is also an in- 
teresting specimen page from 
the report itself. 


FORBES 
FINANCIAL RESEARCH 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


_ USE_THIS COUPON 


F. 8-19-22 
FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me (mark X after lit- 
erature desired). 


“Amazing Results of an Investigation Into 
General Motors.’’ This I understand will give 
me full a about your new and exhaus- 
tive report and is FREE 

Also, find called 25 outs (stamps or cur- 
rency) in acceptance of Sipecial Offer of ‘‘Ad- 
justed’’ price chart and specimen page from your 
Teport; together with ~ 2 Value of a Chart 
and the Errors in Its oO 


Yours truly, 
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American Bank Note Co.—Balance 
after dividends for first six months of 
1922, $108,931, equal to $4.21 a share on 
common stock, compared with $5.83 a 
share in first half of 1921. 

American- Hide & Leather Co.—Net 
income for the first six months of 1922, 
$459,575, compared with a deficit of 
$958,738 in first half of 1921. 

American Metal Co., Ltd.—Declared 
an initial dividend of 13% per cent. on 
the new 7 per cent. preferred stock, 
payable Sept. 1, to stock of record 
Aug. 21. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co.—Net oper- 
ating income for first six months of 
1922, $13,530,388, compared with $12,- 
650,155 in same period in 1921. 

Arsociated Dry Goods Corp.—Esti- 
mated that company will earn 8 per 
cent. on common shares in 1922. 

Atlantic Refining Co.—Gave notice to 
holders of the 10-year 6% per cent. gold 
debentures, due March 1, 1931, that the 
entire issue had been called for pay- 
ment on Sept. 1, 1922, at 10334 and in- 
terest, at Equitable Trust Co., New 
York. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Declared reg- 
ular quarterly dividends on common 
stock, payable Oct. 2, to stock of rec- 
ord Sept. 15, although unearned. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.—For the 
twelve months ended June 30 reports 
net income of $3,087,419, compared with 
a deficit of $4,880,934 in previous twelve 
months. 

Central Leather Co.—For six months 
ended June 30 reports a deficit of $629,- 
249, compared with a deficit of $10,215,- 
771 in first half of 1921. 

Cities Service Co.—Reports balance 
after preferred dividends for twelve 
months ended June 30 of $5,979,002, 
compared with $12,493,208 in previous 
year. 

Chandler Motor Car Co.—Net profits 
after all charges for first six months of 
1922 equal to $6 a share, or the full 
year’s dividend requirements. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co. of W. 
Va.—Net income for first six months 
of 1922, $3,023,013, zompared with $2,- 
694,838 in first half of 1921. 

Commonwealth Power, Ry. & Lt. Co. 
—Balance after preferred dividends 
for twelve months ended June 30, $2,- 
000,715, compared with $1,114,329 in 
previous year. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Balance 
after preferred and common dividends 
for first six months of 1921, $1,910,050, 
compared with $289,260 in first half of 
1921. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America.—Pro- 
posed at meeting of directors that the 
company sell $5,000,000 additional com- 
mon stock at $100 a share. No action 
taken on proposal. 

Cuba Cane Sugar Corp.—As a result 
of the 50 per cent. liquidation dividend 
declared by Cuba Sugar Finance & Ex- 
port Corp., company received $250,000 
on its holdings of $500,000 in the former. 
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Inc.—Announced a 
new six-cylinder car, the Flint, to cost 


Durant Motors, 


$1,180. This new car will be made by 
the Flint Motor Co., a new subsidiary 
to be organized under the laws of 
Michigan with a capital of $5,000,000, 
Principal plant will be located at Flint, 
Mich. 

Electric Storage Battery Co—Has 
begun operations at the new Crescent- 
ville plant. 

Ford Motor Co.—In June produced 
141,941 cars and trucks, compared with 
128,243 in May. Production in first six 
months of 1922 totaled 551,382 cars and 
trucks, compared with 442,142 in first 
half of 1921. 

General Motors Corp.—Balance after 
preferred and debenture stock divi- 
dends for six months ended June 30 
estimated at $26,839,391. 

Gulf States Steel Co.—Balance for 
the second quarter of 1922, after taxes, 
depreciation, etc., $225,664, against a 
deficit of $53,353 in the same period of 
1921. 

‘Hercules Power Co.—In first six 
months of 1922 earned $5.50 a share on 
common stock, compared with $1.37 in 
the same period in 1921. 

Habirshaw Electric Cable Co.—Thomas 
C. Perkins, chairman of the Stockhold- 
ers’ Protective Committee, reports that 
the plants at both Yonkers, N. Y., and 
Bridgeport, Conn., are now operating on 
full time. Present business is the larg- 
est in the company’s history. 

Hudson & Manhattan R. R.—Surplus 
for six months ended June 30, $407,368, 
compared with $78,199 in the same pe- 
riod of 1921. Declared 3% per cent. in- 
terest on the 5 per cent. adjustment 
income bonds, payable Oct. 1, repre- 
senting the regular 244 per cent. semi- 
annual payment and an additional 1 per 
cent. on account of interest accumu- 
lated and unpaid. 

Jones Bros. Tea Co.—Total sales for 
the six months ended June 30, $8,605,- 
856, against $8,557,185 in the same pe- 
riod of 1921. 

Locomobile Co.—Stock of old com- 
pany declared valueless by W. C. Du- 
rant, president of the new Locomobile 
Co. New company has no connection 
with the old concern. 

Mack Trucks, Inc. — For the six 
months ended June 30, net earnings 
were $1,570,632, against $528,035 for the 
corresponding period of 1921. 

Montana Power Co.—Net income for 
first six months of 1922, $1,235,282, com- 
pared with $883,624 in first half of 1921. 

Morris (Phillip) & Co, Ltd.— 
Through newly organized subsidiary, 
acquired rights to trademarks and 
brands of Imperial Tobacco, Ltd., of 
Great Britain and Ireland and_ the 
United States. 

Nash Motors Co.—Has started work 
on new $350,000 branch factory in a 
Milwaukee suburb. 

New York Dock Co.—Reports net in- 
come of $376,356 for first six months of 
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1922, compared with $604,943 in first 
half of 1921. 

North American Company—Earnings 
for twelve months ended June 30 equal 
to $21 a share for common stock, before 
depreciation allowance. 

Philadelphia Co.—Operating income 


for first six months of 1922, not includ- 5 


ing income from investments and be- 
fore deducting interest and other in- 
come deductions, $3,447,706, compared 
with $2,103,443 in first half of 1921. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—For 
first six months of 1922 reports a deficit 
of $36,992, compared with a deficit of 
$1,890,052 in the first half of. 1921. 

Piggly- Wiggly Stores, Inc.—Net prof- 
its, after Federal taxes, for six ‘months, 
ended June 30, $425,000; surplus after 
dividends, $257,000. 


Selden Truck Corp.—Merger with At. pe 


las Truck Corp. declared operative, and 
the Industrial Motors Corp., which is 
to take over the two companies, has 
been organized with an authorized cap- 
ital stock of 1,000,000 shares of no par 
value. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp. 
—For six months ended June 30, prof- 
its totaled $2,121,686, against $652,872 
in the same period in 1921. 

Studebaker Corp—Net profits for 
first six months of 1922 were $11,156,400, 
equivalent to $18.01 per share on the 
common stock. Declared regular quar- 
terly dividend of $2.50 on common 
stock, increasing the annual rate from 
a7 per cent. to a 10 per cent. basis. An 
extra dividend of $1.50 per share was 
also declared on the common stock. 
Both are payable Sept. 1 to stock of 
record Aug. 10. 

Tobacco Products Corp.—President 
Dixon announced that sufficient stock 
had been deposited to assure the suc- 
cess of the plan for absorption of the 
United Retail Stores Corp. 

United Cigar Stores Co. of America. 
—Directors declared a dividend cf 2 
per cent. on common stock, payable 
Sept. 1, to stock of record Aug. 16. 
This is the first payment since Nov. 28, 
1921, when 2 per cent. was paid. In six 
months ended June 30, company opened 
262 stores and agencies, bringing the 
total to 2,450. 

U. S. Food Products Corp.—Levy 
Mayer, general counsel of company, 
quoted as saying that property having 
an estimated value of from $15,000,000 
to $20,000,090 at Peoria, Ill, and else- 
where, would be sold for the purpose 
of reorganizing and refinancing the va- 
rious subsidiaries of this company. 

U. S. Realty Co—Geo. A. Fuller Co., 
a subsidiary, which had $18,000,000 of 
work on its books at the close of the 
fiscal year on April 30, has obtained 
since then $7,000,000 of new business. 

United States. Steel Corp. — The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. a 
subsidiary, forced to closed down 10 hot 
mills owing to fuel shortage. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co.—For 
year ended May 31, reports a deficit 
of $1,980,567, compared with a deficit 
of $18,784,198 for the previous year. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Has agreed to 
settle for $75,000 claims exceeding 
$500,000 held by Willys Corporation. 
Three equal payments are to be made 
in ten, eleven and twelve months, car- 
rying 3% per cent. interest. 
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Do You Like— 


MYSTERY 
ROMANCE 
ADVENTURE? 


4_in short, a story that is a story, told as only a master 


_ story-writer knows how to tell it? 


If you do,—and we’re sure you do,—you will want 
to read this new novel of the real Japan. 


‘The Lord of the 
Thunder Gate”’ 


Sidney Herschel Small 


Sidney Small knows his Japan as you know every street and 
corner store in your town. Read just a hint of what be has put 
into this breath-taking story: 

An American engineer adrift in a hostile land,—a smashing 

fight in the Inn of the Pale Pearl,—a white man playing 

the role of a high Japanese Lord,—politics and politeness; 

the impenetrable suavity of the Oriental,—a girl,—and an- 

other girl,—a dramatic climax in California,— 
—all the elements of a real story cunningly woven into a seal 
which the publishers who are to print the book welcomed en- 
thusiastically as a certain “best seller.” 


SUNSET Has Secured Serial Rights 


The story is now running and will continue to appear in 
SUNSET MAGAZINE only. It will run to completion in SUNSET 
before a single form goes to press for the book printing. 

You can’t afford to miss what will be the book sensation 
of the year when it is finally released in that form! 


OUR SPECIAL FIVE-MONTHS’ OFFER 


—will enable you to be posted on this story before the book is 
presented to the public. Clip the coupon below, pin a dollar 
bill to it, and you will receive SUNSET for five months begin- 
ning with the issue containing the first installment of the story 
that will be on everyone’s tongue next winter. 


On Sale { At All 
Everywhere Sunse Newsstands 


The Wests Great National Magazine 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, Forbes. 

460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

I enclose a dollar. Please send me SUNSET for five months, beginning with the 
issue which contains the first installment of Sidney Small’s Japanese mystery story, 


“The Lord of the Thunder Gate.” It is understood that this — offer does not 
include any obligation on my part to renew my subscription after this story ends. 


WOME. cen ccnrcndncden scp teed s thehss tpeatgpss. 228 Boils tbs oshpiissbenstiapp ibe setecsesepemisiwles 
PI ia hin ia SOA GOS Sa aia ils ebbing 0 » Gain i264 bard pwnd y's pada cd eneise haves on obbes dhduents 


CPT i Be sckccasdghs sokeobeesetlpacdieVedsessese cul AE 3 diecisa cicindievessvints seeds cniniete 
The regular subscription price of SUNSET is $2.50 per year; two years, $4.00. 
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The New 
Light-Running 
Quiet-Running 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER 





“Compare the 


Work’’ 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER CO. 
Incorporated 


3864-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 














Classified Advertising 








HOW TO BUY RIGHT 


To Buy Right you must know how much 
stock you have on hand, how much you have 
sold during certain periods of the past, and 
how much you may expect to sell during cer- 
tain periods in the future. Send for our free 
booklets: “Perpetual Inventories,” “How to 
Systematize the Stock Room,” “How to Build 
Sectional Unit Stock Bins” and “How to Cut 
the Cost of Manufacturing by Standardization,” 
and sample and prices of Hadco Bin Label 
Cards, and Metal Card Holders. Haddon Bin 
Label Co., Haddon Heights, N. J. 














DUPLICATING DEVICES 





“MODERN” DUPLICATORS save Time, Labor 
and Money. Gets Business. Reproduces Type- 
written or Penned Letters, Drawings, Lessons, 
Music, Menus, Bids, Notices, Specifications, 
Maps or anything in one or more colors. Prints 
TWO per minute. Special Sale On. 30 Days’ 
Free Trial. $2.25 up. Booklet Free. N. B. 
DURKIN-REEVES CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PERSONAL CHECKS with safety feature. 
Convenient. Inexpensive. Individual. Sample 
free. Raizpruf Check Co., 390 Jewett, Staten 
Island, New York. 





don’t answer ads. We don’t believe it, for 

they do answer our ads—and they go to 

work for themselves on our plan—and they 
make big money through our aggressive co- 
operation—they draw down over $60.00 per 
average sale—they sell the highest grade mo- 
tion picture advertising service that is made— 
they have built the largest business of its kind 
in the country. If you have a creditable sales 
record and an ability to work for big results 
and want to join this happy and aggressive 
sales force, just mail a post card for the com- 
plete story. 

ALEXANDER FILM CO. 

1144 Main Avenue Spokane, Wash. 


G en’ people say that high class salesmen 
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nvestors’ 


Book f Booklets 
Department 








From time to time the leading financial houses in Wall Street and other financial 
centers publish booklets, circulars and other printed matter on various financial 


subjects. 


The publications treat of every phase of the investment business, and 


also of conditions and prospects of individual companies, industrials, railroads 


and public utilities. 


To obtain literature listed herein write the issuing house, 


referring to the Investors’ Book of Booklets Department of “Forbes Magazine,” 
and the desired publication will be mailed to you free of charge. 


Bonds Questions Answered—In the 36 
pages of this book are discussed the 
questions which the experience of the 
publisher has shown are those most 
frequently asked by bond buyers. Its 
contents also include non-technical 
definitions of the most commonly used 
bond terms. Sent on request to Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 209 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


How Odd Lots Are Bought and Sold— 
An explanatory booklet on this subject 
may be had by writing to Chisholm & 
Chapman, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, 52 Broadway, New 
York City. 


News Bulletins on Public Utilities— 
H. M. Byllesby & Company, 208 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill., publish a weekly 
News Bulletin on public utilities which 
will be sent regularly to investors on 
request. Investors may also secure a 
circular on Foundation Investments, 
which discusses why the principles of 
safe and sound investment are imbedded 
in well manged public utilities. 


Scientific Forecasting — Brookmire 
Economic Service, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City, have issued a pamphlet 
discussing scientific methods of fore- 
casting fundamental swings ‘in the 
market. 


Odd Lat Purchases—F. B. Keech & 
Company, members of New York Stock 
Exchange, present in a circular the re- 
sult of their investigation and study of 
the income account and balance sheets 
of various corporations, showing the 
financial position, earnings, and other 
data of interest and value. The com- 
panies so investigated are American Car 
& Foundry Co., American Bank Note 
Co., General Electric Co., American Lo- 
comotive Co., Associated Oil Co., Na- 
tional Lead Co., Electric Storage Battery 
Co., Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Co., Corn Products Refining Co., U. S. 
Steel Corp., and others. 


Industries of the Future—Twentieth 
Century scientific and industrial devel- 
opment is constantly opening new ave- 
nues for the employment of capital. 
This folder describes a few corporations 
with great future possibilities. Free on 
request to Moore, Leonard and Lynch, 
members of New York Stock Exchange, 
111 Broadway, New York. 


Securities for July Investment—A 
book, “Diversified Securities for July 
Investment,” from which conservative 
investors may select their investments 
will be sent free on request to The 
Straus Brothers Co. 10 S. La Salle 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


An Adequate Industrial Loans System 
Needed By the Masses—An interesting 
and enlightening treatise on this neg- 
lected question. Issued upon request 
by Clarence Hodson and Co., Inc., 135 
Broadway, New York City. 


A Review of the Oil Industry—This 
pamphlet, issued by Carl H. Pforz- 
heimer -& Company, 25 Broad Street, 
New York, gives complete statistical 
information on domestic production of 
petroleum, imports and exports of crude 
oil, and estimated consumption of both 
imported and domestic petroleum. It 
also covers the outlook for all pro- 
duction and gives an opinion of the 
effect of Mexican production on U. S. 
Oil industry. 


The Market Outlook—An analysis of 
the stock market outlook, together with 
a discussion of the salient features of 
railroad, steel, tire, oil, motor and cop- 
per stocks is contained in a Bulletin pub- 
lished by Newburger, Henderson and 
Loeb, members of New York Stock Ex- 
change, 100 Broadway, New York. 


Investment Recommendations — A 
monthly booklet which describes a 
number of long and short term securi- 
ties of wide diversity of types which 
the Guaranty Company, 140 Broadway, 
New York, recommends for investment. 


Cities Service Company—Circulars an- 
alyzing the preferred stock and the 
common stock of this company may be 
had by writing to Henry L. Doherty & 
Company, 60 Wall Street, New York. 


National City Recommendations—A 
folder, pocket size, listing the current 
investment recommendations of the Na- 
tional City Company, 55 Wall Street, 
New York, is available for investors 
about the first of every month. Short 
descriptions of issues are included. 


Lincoln Gas and Electric Light Com- 
pany—A circular discussing the Ist 
mortgage, 5% Gold Bonds, due 1941, of 
this company has been issued by A. B. 
Leach & Company, 62 Cedar Street. 
New York City. 
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| Labor and Wages 


HE main and only bone of con- 

tention between the striking rail- 
way workers and the operators now 
is the refusal of the latter to restore 
seniority rights to the striking em- 
ployees. The railway shopmen are 
ready to return to work at an 8 per 
cent. reduction in pay if they are given 
the same privileges and conditions 
that would have been theirs on July 
1 had they not quit their jobs. The 
railway executives, on the other hand, 
insist that the strikers must return 
as new employees with the loss 
of all rights gained by their pre- 
vious service. President Harding, in 
an attempt to settle this important is- 
sue, offered a compromise plan which, 
although accepted by shop men, was 
turned down flatly by the operators, 
who feel confident that they can break 
the strike within thirty days. They 
declare that the workers are returning 
to the shops in large numbers and that 
it is only a matter of time when they 
will be in a position to select only the 
best workers. In reply to these asser- 
tions the central strike committee in 
a statement declared there had been 
“absolutely no defections from our 
ranks.” 











President Harding’s second proposal 
to settle the rail strike whereby work- 
ers would return to work, and the rail- 
roads take them back, and both to sub- 
mit the seniority issue to the Railroad 
Labor Board, seems unlikely to be ac- 
cepted by the strikers. In case of fail- 
ure, it is probable that the President 
will ask Congress to pass legislation 
giving him broader powers and more 
specific authority for the settlement of 
industrial problems. Just what steps 
he contemplates taking was not made 
public. 


Three of the four railroad brother- 
hoods have asked President Harding 
for a conference for the purpose of 
presenting théir views with respect to 
the strike of the shop crafts unions. 
The engineers, trainmen, and firemen 
point out that the strike is becoming 
“daily more serious.” A walkout is not 
impossible. 

A survey by the National Industrial 
Conference Board shows that the av- 
erage hourly earnings of railroad shop- 
men now on strike are at least 25 per 
cent. and weekly earnings at least 32 
per cent. above those paid to employees 
in foundries and machine shops who 
perform practically identical work. 

John L. Lewis, International Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, is- 
sued an invitation to the central com- 
petitive field operators to attend a con- 
ference and, while promptly refused 
by many of the employers, it is likely 
that enough will accept to make the 


SIGNIFICANT 





ly Nex 


conference worth while. 
have declared their intention of remain- 
ing on strike until an agreemnt or a 
definite understanding is reached. 


Gradual return of many establish- 
ments to full-time operation and the 


The miners 


growing number of wage increases 
caused a rise of 32 cents from May to 
June in thg average weekly earnings of 
employees in New York State manufac- 
turing industries. The weekly average 
in June was $24.91. 


Since the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers opened its Co-operative 
National Bank in Cleveland in Novem- 
ber, 1920, at least eight other co-opera- 
tive banks have been started in various 
parts of the country, and fifteen more 
are being organized, says the National 
Industrial Conference Board. The 
board estimates that the international 
trade unions control as much as $100,- 
000,000 and that the deposits of the 
workers in the banks of the country 
aggregate from $5,000,000,000 to $7,- 
000,000,000. The mobilization of these 
funds under labor control, says the 
board, “will give labor an enormous in- 
crease in power and enable it to influ- 
ence profoundly all forms of indus- 
try.” 








Railroads 




















_ June report of 170 of the coun- 
try’s 201 Class I railroads shows net 
railway operating income of $70,601,448, 
an increase of 47.1 per cent., compared 
with the net of $47,979,901 reported for 
the same roads in June, 1921. Total op- 
erating revenues were $435,825,442, com- 
pared with $425,797,437 last. year, an in- 
creaseof 2.4 per cent., while total oper- 
ating expenses stood at $334,663,351, a 
decrease of 4.6 per cent. compared with 
the $350,831,423 last year. 


A report on railway accidents by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission cov- 
ering the first quarter of 1922 shows a 
reduction of 1.4 per cent. in the number 
of fatalities and 5.8 per cent. in the num- 
ber of persons injured, compared with 
the same period of 1921. 


Car loadings for the week ended July 
22 totaled 861,124, an increase of 217 
cars over the preceding week and an 
increase of 73,090 over the correspond- 
ing week last year. Loadings of all 
commodities, other than coal, totaled 
the heaviest for this season of the year 
in the history of American railroads. 
Coal loadings for the wee totaled 76,060 
cars, a reduction of 1,274 from the pre- 
vious week. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad has 
filed a brief asking for a rehearing of 
the case which resulted in Supreme 
Court order requiring the company to 
divest itself of ownership and control 
of the Central Pacific Railway. 
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SPECULATION 


Its Sound Principles and 
Rules for Its Practice 
By 
Thomas Temple Moyne 





CONTENTS 
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TO MAKE MONEY 
IN THE STOCK MARKET 


Consistent profits in the stock market are 
made by following certain carefully chosen 
METHODS—methods_ gleaned from the 
practical experience of those who have suc- 
ceeded. 


YOUR SUCCESS 


depends absolutely on your willingness and 
ability to use these methods, 


WHAT THESE 


P 
YOU TO USE 
THEM immedi- 
ately is explained 
in our FREE 
24-page booklet. 


It is available to 
you gratis. Send 
for it today. 





Simply ask for Booklet FA-19 


Americanlnstitute off nance 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 














Buy Stocks 


when the public is apathetic. During 
the summer months there is little or 
no interest in the Stock Market. That’s 
when insiders accumulate choice stocks 
for big advances later. Our Daily Ser- 
vice which may be had for $10 trial 
month subscription is bristling with sug- 
gestions in stocks that are now being 
accumulated. 


Send for Sample Copy 


44 Broap Sr., NEw Yor: 
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ECRETARY HOOVER, as Chairman 

of the President’s Fuel Distribution 
Committee, announced that the Govern- 
ment would limit its activities in coal 
distribution to interstate problems and 
stressed the point that while the Gov- 
ernment would endeavor to control 
prices at the mines, each State was ex- 
pected to make regulations to control 
speculation within its boundaries. 

A price war in the automobile indus- 
try is predicted as a result of drastic 
cuts announced by some of the leading 
manufacturers. The General Motors 
Corporation announced reductions on 
four of its popular makes of cars, the 
Buick, Oldsmobile, Chevrolet and Oak- 
land. The new Buick prices show re- 
ductions ranging from $30 to $220. Only 
one model remains at the same price as 
last year; that is the regular four-door 
four-cylinder sedan, selling for $1,520. 
The Chevrolet, which is the lowest 
priced car made by the corporation, 
shows reductions from $15 to $250. 
Among other companies that announced 
cuts in prices are the Chandler, Nash, 
Studebaker, Cleveland, Hupmobile, 
Chalmers and Dort. 

Tire prices also are coming down. 
The United States Tire Company and 
the Fisk Rubber Company announced 
reductions in tire prices, meeting the 
cuts put into effect previously by the 
B. F. Goodrich Company. The United 
States Tire Company cut prices 10 per 
cent. on cords and 15 per cent. on fa- 
brics, with the exception of Ford sizes, 
which remain unchanged. 

The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey announced a reduction of two 
cents a gallon in the price of gasoline, 
which was followed by similar reduc- 
tions by other leading oil companies. 
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Te end of the long drawn fight on 
_the tariff is apparently in sight. A 
bill introduced by Senator Simmons, 
senior minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, submitted a proposal 
that the voting on the bill and all 
amendments then pending begin on Au- 
gust 19. The move of the minority to 
end the debate came as a complete sur- 
prise. The majority leaders have been 
accusing the Democrats of filibustering 
and have been predicting that the bill 
would not be enacted until after the 
November election. 

The battle over the wool schedule re- 
sulted in a complete victory for the 
Committee on Finance, all efforts by 
Republican insurgents and Democrats 
to lower its rates being voted down as 
fast as the amendments were proposed. 

The tariff-on sugar was fixed at 2.3 
cents a pound, against the world, and 
1.84 cents against Cuba. 

Reports and charges that certain 
members of the Senate are financially 
interested in the rates of duty proposed 
in certain schedules of the pending tariff 
bill formed the basis of a resolution in- 
troduced by Senator Caraway calling 
for the appointment of a committee to 
investigate and to report its findings to 
the Senate. 


TT year’s cotton crop was placed 
at 11,449,000. bales of 500 pounds 
gross weight in the second forecast of 
the season by the Department of Agri- 
culture, basing its estimate on the con- 
dition of the crop on July 25, which was 
70.8 per cent. of normal. The report 
showed a decline of four-tenths of a 
point in condition between June 25 and 
July 25, the condition of June 25 hav- 
ing been 71.2 per cent. of normal, on 
which the first forecast of the season, 
11,065,000 bales, was based. The av- 
erage change in the last ten years be- 
tween June 25 and July 25 Bas been a 
decline of 3.9 points. 

A bumper crop production in gen- 
eral this year, resulting from highly 
favorable growing conditions during 
July, was indicated by the . Govern- 
ment’s August crop report. Forecasts 
of yield of the various crops were as 
follows, compared with the July fore- 
casts, the final estimate of yield in 1921 
and the average yield of the five years 
1916-20. Figures are in millions and 
the measurement is bushels, except 


‘where otherwise indicated: 


Aug. uly 1916-’20 

Fore- 1921 Aver- 

Crop cast Final age 
Winter wheat.. *542 566 
Spring wheat... 263 233 
All wheat 799 


y 
White potatoes. 7 
Sweet potatoes. 112.0 111.0 98.7 RR.8 
Tobacco (Ibs.).1,425 1,415 1,075 1,378 
Hay, tame 

(tons) 90.4 81.6 85.1 
Hay, wild 

(tons) 16.4 15.2 17.1 


*Preliminary estimate. 














| Other Important Items 








HE United States, which has more 

than one-half of the underground 
coal of the world, supplied 42%4 per 
cent. of the world’s coal output from 
the beginning of the war to the end of 
1920, against an annual average of about 
38 per cent. before the war. In 1921, 
however, we supplied only about 40 per 
cent. of the world’s coal production, 
though in the immediately preceding 
year,. 1920, our share was 45 per cent. 

An opinion filed by Federal Judge 
Hand is to the effect that property 
seized by the Alien Property Custodian 
during the war and later sold by him, 
does not prevent the original owners 
from again engaging in the same busi- 
ness in this country or from soliciting 
the patronage of former customers. In 
other words, the transfer of the prop- 
erty through the power of the Govern- 
ment did not carry with it the good 
will of the business, no matter what 
representations were made at the time 
the property was disposed of. 

Emil W. Wagner, floor member of 
the New York Stock Exchange of the 
brokerage firm of E. W. Wagner & 
Co., which failed recently, was expelled 
from the Exchange. 

The deficit from the operation of 
Shipping Board vessels in June was 
$2,782,216, a result considered almost 
as good as that attained in May when 
the deficit amounted to $2,660,486, which 
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was the most favorable month under the 
present board in the operation of its 
vessels. 

The National Merchandise Fair opened 
in New York on August 7, with more 
than 1,000 manufacturers exhibiting their 
Fall and Winter line of dry goods and 
women’s apparel for thousands of buy. 
ers from department stores in all parts 
of the country. 











| International | 











England—The European financial and 
reparations problems were further com- 
plicated through the publication by 
Great Britain of a note to France and 
other European nations dealing with 
the question of interallied indebtedness. 
The British position as stated in the 
note is that the British Government can- 
not cancel the debts of the allies of 
Great Britain since the American Gov- 
ernment has called upon the English 
Government to settle the war debt due 
to Washington. While taking this 
attitude, the British Government states 
that it would prefer to have a 
general cancellation of indebtedness, in 
which case it would give up all claims 
to German reparations. Such a settle- 
ment, the note concludes, would be of 
more benefit to man‘ind than enforce- 
ment of the legal claims of the nations 
against each other. 

There is no intention on the part of 
Great Britain, however, of altering its 
plans of providing for the commence- 
ment of interest payments to America 
this Autumn. Sir Robert Horne, deal- 
ing with this question in Parliament 
after publication of the Balfour note, 
declared: “I wish to make it clear 
beyond all possibility of misapprehen- 
sion that the British Government real- 
ize and recognize to the full extent 
their obligation to the United States 
and do not mean in any way to evade it. 

Premier Lloyd George and Premier 

Poincare met in London on August 7 
for what is considered the most impor- 
tant conference since the signing of the 
Treaty of -Versailles. The principal 
problems to be taken up will be rep- 
arations and inter-allied debts. 
"A temporary selling association of 
mine owners may be formed to transact 
all foreign business in coal as the result 
of a tremendous American, Canadian 
South American and Continental de- 
mand which is augmented daily. 


France—Premier Poincare in a note 
in reply to the German Government's 
announced inability to meet payments 
of debts to French citizens contracted 
by the Germans before the war, asserts 
that the French Government will take 
such measures of restoration as it deems 
necessary... What these measures are 
was not made public. It is not felt, 
however, that individual action on the 
part of France will be sanctioned by 
Great Britain. 

The importance of the action lies in 
the establishment of the principle of an 
individual ally declaring Germany in de- 
fault in respect to her treaty obliga- 
tions, for if France maintains and ex- 
ercises the right of individual action m 
respect to one phase of treaty ful fill- 
ment she maintains the right of indi- 
vidual action in respect to other phases. 
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Germany—The paper mark made a 
new low record in Berlin when, for the 
frst time in history, it dropped to 600 
to the dollar. The unprecedented fall 
of the mark was the occasion for great 
pessimism among Germans, who chiefly ~ 
blame the unfavorable French answer 
to the German moratorium request. 

Despite the fall in the value of marks 
German trade continues to flourish. In 
June imports were 4,030,000 metric tons 
as against 1,888,000 of exports. In value 
the imports are stated at 34,000,000,000 
marks against 30,300,000,000 marks of ex- 
ports. During the first six months of 
1922 imports amounted to 142,900,000,000 
marks and exports to 130,800,000,000, an 
import surplus of 12,100,000,000. This 
compares with an import surplus of 
11,000,000,000 in the last half of 1921. 

On June 30 the German merchant fleet 
was estimated at 1,618,000 gross tons, as 
compared with a pre-war tonnage of. 5,- 
459,000 gross tons. 

Italy—The situation arising from the 
warfare between the Communists and 
the Fascisti or extreme nationalists is 
exceedingly grave. Martial law has 
been declared in the Provinces of Genoa, 
Milan, Parma, Ancona and Leghorn. 
The military authorities have received 
complete control over these territories 
until order is restored. The fighting is 
particularly heavy in Genoa and Milan 
where the two factions have resorted 
to guerilla warfare. 








About Important People| 
SS 

John H. Fulton, former senior vice 
president of the National City Bank, 
was elected president of the National 
Park Bank of New York, to succeed 
Richard Delafield, who becomes chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

The American Bankers Association 
has appointed the following ¢ommittee 
on Canadian relations, with a-view of 
bringing about closer relations between 
banking in the United States and the 
Dominion: David R. Forgan, president, 
National City Bank, Chicago; Daniel G. 
Wing, president, First National Bank 
Beston ; E. C. McDougal, president, Ma- 
rine Trust Company, Buffalo. 

Edward F. Beale has been elected a 
vice president of the National Lead 
Company to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of R. P. Rowe. 

E. V. A. Kennedy has been elected sec- 
retary of the Imperial Oil Company, 
Ltd., of Toronto, Canada. 

















_ Capital financing in the United States 
in July, including that of foreign and 
domestic corporations, totaled $550,824,- 
856, as compared with $205,679,214 in 
the same month a year ago, according 
to the Financial Chronicle. The rail- 
roads’ share was $68,261,400 out of $319,- 
641,400 domestic corporate financing, as 
contrasted with $17,987,000 out of $88,- 
218,700 a year ago. 
* * * 

Business failures for July totaled 1,568, 
a drop of 5.3 per cent. from the June 
figures and 42 per cent. from those for 
the peak month of January, 1922, Brad- 
Street’s reported. Although the num- 
ber of failures was 5,1 per cent. above 
that for July, 1921, the total amount 


of liabilities—$42,145,545—was down 40 


per cent. 





To Insure Profits 


Plan Your Budget on 
Sound Cost Accounting 
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*“It is one thing to make the Plan 
quite another to work the Plan’’ 


PROFIT, in a large measure, is the 
elimination of LOSS. To be elimin»ted, 
Loss must be accurately detected. 


Adequate Cost Accounting—Account- 
ing Control—locates Loss, shows where, 
how, when, and in what amount it oc- 
curs, and points out the remedy. 


Only thru Cost Accounting can the 


factors that. enter into the Budget— 
always: planned to insure Profits—be 
determined and controlled. : 


Present business conditions demand 
adequate and sound Cost Accounting, 
devoid of frills, and administered by a 
competent organization of experts of 
‘wide and varied experience. 
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Are YOU 
Old at 40? 


Perhaps the most common cause 
is the disturbed condition of an 
important gland. Even men of 
iron constitution are not exempt 
from this amazingly common 
irregularity. We have for limit- 
ed distribution, an ethically accurate, educational and 


mee FREE BOOK 


Its message may prove of unsuspected value to you. 
It explains how a disturbed condition of this vital gland 
may cause sciatica, backache, painful and tender feet, in- 
terrupted sleep and other extremely uncomfortable and 
often serious conditions. It tells of Thermalaid, a 
simple means by which the essential of a new hygienic 
principle, done into convenient form corrects this pros- 
tate. gland condition and its attendant health faults 


How to Invest 


Your Funds 


Whether you have $1,000 or 
$100,000, we can aid you in 
effectively apportioning your 
funds and selecting a well 
balanced list of securities. 

Recommendations of securities to 
purchasers, with full Analytical 
Opinion Reports on each security: 


$4 for one security; $10 for three 
securities; $25 for eight secur- 


without medicine, massage, or knife. The record of its ities. 
success for five years is incontrovertible. The book is 
free. Simply address . 


Forbes Investors’ Service 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











4607 Main St., Steubenville, Ohio 

















WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 


WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK - - - $4.00 
OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS - - - - - $10.00 
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He Sat On Goose 


Eggs Trying to 
Hatch Them! 


In Milan, Ohio, in the early ’50’s, 
was a boy with such an extraor- 
dinarily shaped head, that the 
doctor predicted brain trouble. 
The teacher pronounced the boy, 
who was always at the foot of the 
class, as “addled,” and at the end 
of three months he was given up 
as too stupid to receive instruction. 


He did some queer things. When 
six, he was found sitting on goose 
eggs, trying to hatch them! When 
ten, he gorged another boy with 
seidlitz powder, confident that the 
gas generated would cause the boy 
to fly! 


Yet this queer, “addled” boy, is to- 
day considered one of the great- 
est benefactors of the common 
people; is honored as one of the 
world’s greatest men. Who was 
this boy? How did he rise to fame 
and honor? His story, more grip- 
ping than fiction, is told in 


Men Who Are 
Making America 


By B. -€.°Forbes 


This book tells in an intimate way 
how fifty of America’s foremost 
business and financial leaders in 
| the present day have climbed the 
- ladder of success. Who are the 
: fifty men—Men Who Are Making 
| America? In what fields have they 
‘| made their mark? Are_ they 
:-Moderately young or are most of 
_ them elderly? Were their parents 
: poor, moderately fixed or wealthy? 
: ‘What were the factors, the circum- 
» stances, the methods, the prin- 
| ciples that led.them to success, 
wealth and international fame? 


. What made Carnegie turn to steel, 
Rockefeller to oil, James B. Duke 
to tobacco? How did Morgan be- 
come the greatest international 
banker in the United States? What 
is the true story of the telephone? 
What claim to fame have James A. 
Farrell, Samuel Insull, Thomas E. 
Wilson, James. Speyer and Minor C. 
Keith? The book tells you. 


This book, 442 pages of thrilling 
stories of success, is written in B. 
C. Forbes’ inimitable and inspiring 
style. You need this book. 

no money now. Merely mail 
the coupon! 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
B. C. Forbes, Editor, 

120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me for examination a copy of 
MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA, 
by B. C. Forbes. I agree to return the 
book within five days or send you $3.00. 
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F. 8-19-22 
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By Robert Smitley 


OSSIBLY a great majority of 

“Forbes” readers are directly inter- 
ested in the principles of scientific man- 
agement. Quite recently a list was 
prepared by one of the departments of 
the United States Government cover- 
ing this subject. This list contained 
many magazine articles which are very 
difficult to acquire, except through li- 
brary service. Of the books which are 
mentioned, none have been published be- 
fore 1910, and most of them within the 
last five years. There have been added 
to this list a number of recent works on 
the subject, so that the following may 
be said to be representative of the 
best material on the subject: 


F. Management—Arnold—MacMillan Co. 
The Job, the Man and the Boss—Blackford— 


Doubleday Page. 
Selected Articles on Modern Industrial Move- 
ments—Bloomfield—H. W. Wilson. 
Management and Men—Bloomfield—Century. 
Economics of Efficiency—Briscoe—MacMillan 


Co. 

Labor Mactng Loyalty and Output—Colvin 
—McGraw Hill. 

and Industrial Efficiency—Cooke— 

Carnegie Foundation. 

Office Or, tion and Management, Secretar- 
ial Work—Dicksee—Pitman. ; 

Factory. Organization and Administration—Die- 
mar—McGraw Hill. ; 

Scientific Management: History and Criticism 
—Drury—Col. Univ. Press. 

Psychology for Business Efficiency—Eastman— 
Service Pub. Co. 

Cost Keeping and Scientific Management— 
Evans—McGraw Hill. 

Trade _Associations—Naylor—Ronald Press. 

Office Management—Galloway: d Press. 

Industrial Leadership—Gantt—Yale U. Press. 

Organizing for Work—Gantt—Harvard U. Press. 

America versus Europe in Industry—Farnham— 
Ronald Press. 

Primer of Scientific Management—Gilbreth—Van 
Nostrand. 

Applied Motion Study—Gilbreth—MacMillan Co. 

Fatigue Study—Gilbreth—MacMillan Co. 

Fatigue and Efficiency—Goldmark—Sage Foun- 
dation. 

Training Industrial Workers—Kelly—Ronald 
Press. 

Science and Common Sense in Working with 
Men—Scott and’ Hayes—Ronald. 

—— Management and Labor—Hoxie—Ap- 
pleton. 

Science of Labor and Its Organization—Iotoyko 
—Dutton, 

— Relations in Industry—Si Ron- 


Administration of Industrial Enterprises—Jones 
—Longmans ; 

Shop Management and Systems—Jones and 
Hammond—Ind. Press. 

Human Factors in Industry—Tipper—Ronald 
Press. 

Executive Training for Foremen—MacDonald— 
Ronald Press. 

The Human Machine and Industrial Efficiency 
—Lee—Longmans Green. 

Getting the Most Out of Business—St. E. Lewis 

Ronald 


Applied Methods of Scientific Management— 
Parkhurst—John Wiley. 

The Human Side of Business—Peirce. 

Increasing Human Efficiency—Scott—MacMillan 


Co. 
Shop Management—Taylor—Harper’s. 
The Principles of Scientific Management—Tay- 
lor— "s. 
The Taylor System of Scientific Management. 
ogename Management—Taylor—Harvard U. 
ress. 
To Study and Job Analysis—Lichtner—Ron- 


Stores and Material Control—Cartmell—Ronald. 

The Gantt Chart—Wallace Clark—Ronald. 

The Control of Quality—Radford—Ronald. 

Psychology and Industrial Efficiency—Hugo 
Munsterberg—Houghton Mifflin. 





Business Profits and Human Nature—Kelly— 
Putnam. 
Analyzing Chzracter—Blackford—Alden. 


These volumes should easily consti- 
tute the most thorough American li- 
brary on the subject. Of course, they 
do not constitute all of the material on 
the subject, nor do they deal with spe- 
cialized factors connected with the sub- 
ject. For example, there is the element 
of purchasing and the element of cost 
accounting, both of which have biblio- 
graphies of their own. Furthermore, 
there are almost innumerable magazine 
articles on the subject, the best of 
which may be found among the Annals 
of the Academy of Political and Social 
Science, “Management Engineering,” 
“Journal of Political Economy,” and 
“Political Science Review.” 

Many business men have shunned the 
ideas relating to efficiency. because 
there has been too much theory and 
the cost for the application of this 
theory has been out of proportion to 
the. value of it. But because a tool is 
not properly handled is no reason to 
throw away -the tool. As soon as it is 
rightly used, results of a- satisfactory 
nature must occur. i 

Readers of “Forbes” are probably 
more interested in the practical appli- 
cation of the subject of scientific man- 
agement than any other set of magazine 
readers. In giving a list of the books 
in the bibliography there has been 
added the name of the publisher: Any 
of the books may be had through the 
book department of “Forbes” or -by 
sending direct to the publisher or by 
application to the nearest book retailer. 
- The great trouble with efficiency mat- 
ters is their generalizing features and 
the difficulty for application. For ex- 
ample, the twelve principles of Harring- 
ton Emerson are: (1) Clearly defined 
ideals; (2) common sense; (3) conipe- 
tent counsel; (4) discipline ;-(5) the fair 
deal; (6) reliable, immediate and ade- 
quate records; (7) despatching; (8) 
standards.and schedules; (9) standar- 
dized conditions; (10) standardized op- 
erations; (11) written standard-practice 
instructions; (12) efficiency reward. 

The reader will have no trouble in 
visualizing the possibilities in the treat- 
ment of these twelve principles. Yet 
there must be built up a standard for 
action before anything can be done in 
application. So, in studying the sub- 
ject it is wise to begin with an open 
mind, with an inquiring mind, and also 
with one which has discarded any 
prejudices. On the other hand, too 
much enthusiasm is likely to negatize 
the effect of what has been found out 
from a bibliography or any part of a 
bibliography of this nature. 
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Laugh THE INTERNATIONAL 


Now and) | INTERPRETER 


Then 2 The International News Weekly 


p . More than at any time in history, the right understanding 
‘ eels Se eae ; of the economic situation of the world is essential to American 

g. When Mrs. rag uae battled ue business. As a result of the war, in a brief period, America’s 
the a or a We: b a wg x position in relation to other nations has undergone a tre- 

ee Sr aa mendous change from debtor nation to the great creditor 


i- 
band took a hand. ‘ : 
“Just stop your worrying right now,” nation of the world. The disturbance caused by the war has 



































he commanded. “Tomorrow I'll get a projected business into world markets and American interests 
mr good girl out here in time to get din- into world affairs whether we like it or not. 
‘ = wae be = — THE INTERNATIONAL INTERPRETER is dealing with these issues 
Po though a trite skeptically, obeyed. in a way that no banker or business executive can afford to miss. Read 
: The next day was a busy one at Mr. the financial articles and editorials dealing with the economic situation 
‘ Hardy’s office. When he remembered and world affairs generally, in the Interpreter, and judge for yourself 
his promise, he was unable to leave to whether you can afford to do without them. Each issue contains exclu- 
of visit the employment office. So he got sive world dispatches from the Interpreter’s own correspondents in the 
le the number and called. A tired female news centers of the world, and the interpretation of those affairs which , 
al voice asked what he wanted are vital to the understanding of world business, politics, and sociai 
: “I want a general houseworker,” Mr. Spare. 
| Hardy replied crisply. “She must not The regular subscription rate Interpreter Publishing Corporation, 
e be over forty. She must be clean, neat, is $6.00 a year, but to help 268 West 40th St., New York, U. S. A. 
se honest and a good cook. She will you become acquainted with Enclosed is $1 for your special offer of eight 
d have every Thursday afternoon, two The International Interpreter, issues of the Interpreter. 
is evenings a week, and every other Sun- : 
‘ day off. I am willing to pay her. ” we offer to enter your sub- WEEE © os Gu wana <a sycinecehaesaeaaupabesscameanes ee 
is “Aw, mister, ring off,” the voice in- scription for eight issues for enone 
0 tesrupted. “You. got the wrong saiata $1.00, if you will fill out and TOSS -ccccccccccccccccssessescccccessceccepecees 
is ber. This ain’t Heaven.”—$5 prize to mail the enclosed coupon. Cet wie BARE. . 6 61k 055 sadn yds enccnresncennass 
y H. Combes, 6816 S. Vermont avenue, 
> Las Angeles, -Cal, : Te 
i- ‘ xk * ' we : 
l= ( d ‘ Ao ae s 4 2 . » § & (a i | 
e ~ A Go-Getter ae 
SB Apoee me stme creer oe HH | FORBES Wants a Man. 
y continually pestered a merchant for aig fe oj] - , _ MPT 
e position. 7 ‘ ‘ " 
y Finally the merchant, in an effort to |} Who ‘Believes in This Magazine— 
y get rid of him, sent the young man out To Sell Subscriptions On a Very 
r. to collect ‘a’ bill, with instructions to 7 <r ‘ 
. consider himself discharged if he failed | Liberal Commission Basis 

to. collect. it. Vi yo A: Sees! 
q The merchant to whom the bill was In every progressive town there are 
d rendered -had a reputation far ‘and wide ‘ scores of business, banking, manufactur- 
. as one from whom. it was impossible to ing and transportation executives who 
r extract money. His many creditors appreciate the importance of reading 
) considered it a mere waste of time to business publications, to keep posted on 
: a . ATi ig La ee Same e business and financial developments and 
a shes. am tenet NEUE id idien ecae Ga their interpretation. These executives 
: en, an hour later, the young man re- are logical subscribers to FORBES 

turned with the full amount of the bill. §1 : 
n How in thunder did you ever whee- By acting as FORBES’ local subscrip- 
dle it out of the old skinflint?” he : : id k 
t asked. tion representative, a wi 1e-awa e man, 
7 "F told heim if he Gd net pay 2 woutl either on full- or spare-time basis, can 
n notify all his creditors that he “did.”— earn from $2 to $5 for each hour. de- 
$1 prize to Ralph J. Lanstra, 1555 Park voted to our interests, at the same time 
View avenue, Detroit, Mich. gaining a valuable selling experience and 
. Pie aiken rendering a real service to the business 
) ns Minnie people of his community. 
t A foreigner in search of a new home Are you: the man or can you recom- 
, scanned every house that had the sign mend him? 

“TO LET” on it, pronounced the words Address 

laboriously and then went on to the 

next. CIRCULATION MANAGER 

Coming home, his wife asked him if 
he had found a suitable rent. : FORBES MAGAZINE 
“No,” he replied disgustedly, “wher- ifth ork 
ever I went I read: ‘Too late!’ ‘Too 120 F Avenue New ¥ N. ¥. 
late!’"—$1 prize to F. T. Bastel, 1737 
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Tse Banker’s Interest in the 


Merchant’s Experience 


The merchants of New York, the proprietors of the city’s great dry-goods 
stores, constitute one of the most powerful groups of business men in 
America. They have reduced advertising to an exact science; they have long 
ago punctured the fallacy of “class” circulation; they expect every dollar 
they spend in advertising to bring back $30 in sales within forty-eight hours, 
and they therefore concentrate their advertising where their experience has 
taught them lies the most money. 


For the past three years, these merchants expended more money in 
advertising in The World, morning and Sunday, and The Evening World 
than any other two-paper all-day-and-Sunday combination in the city. Dur- 
ing the first six months of the current year, these two papers carried 92,636 
more lines of department store advertising than any other competing two- 
paper combination in New York under one ownership. | 


In Financial Advertising, The World gained 25% during the first half of 
this year. This is recognition, in a practical manner, of the acceptance of 
The World as a medium to be reckoned with in reaching the worth-while 
population of Greater New York. It has been 
officially commended by the Fraudulent Adver- 
tising Committee of the Investment Bankers 
Association for the leading part it played in the 
recent housecleaning among the security dealers 
of New York, and it was the only morning news- 
paper in the city to carry the redemption list of 
the Ten-Sixty- Year 5% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 





Write to the Advertising 
Department, The World, New 
York, for an interesting record 
of security issues advertised 
during the first six months of 
1922. Ask for “Record of Pulitzer Building, New York | Member of 


3 ~~ : E 
Issues.” It is free. Mallers Building Ford Building | pi ser 


Chicago Detroit | Iacorporated 


SUNDAY Die 
NEW YORK 
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Goodrich 
ANNOUNCES. 
new tire prices 


—Jowest cost mileage ever known 


Effective July 20th, Goodrich established a revised price list that is a base 
line of tire value. It gives the motorist the buying advantage of knowing 
that whatever size tire he selects is of the same quality —the Goodrich 
one-quality standard. 


It gives him the longest mileage, the most satisfactory service and the 
highest quality his money can buy. Results will prove that it is impossible 
to buy tire mileage at lower cost. 


Si Think of being able to buy © J 


at such prices as these: 





SIZE FAIR LIST PRICE SIZE FAIR LIST PRICE 


30 x 34 CL $13.50 34x44 S.B. $30.85 
31 x 3.85 “ 15.95 32x4% * 37.70 
30 x 3% S.B. 15.95 33 x4% “ 38.55 
32x 3% * 22.95 34x 4% 39.50 
31 x4 26.45 35x 4% 40.70 
32x 4 29.15 33 x5 46.95 
33 x 4 30.05 35x5 49.30 




















New fair list prices are also effective on Goodrich Fabric Tires: 


SIZE FAIR LIST PRICE SIZE FAIR LIST PRICE 


30x3 “55” $ 9.65 32 x 4 83. $21.20 
30x3% “ 10.65 33x4 “ 22.35 
32 x 3% &2:, 16.30 34x4 “ 22.85 


No extra charge for excise tax. This tax is paid by Goodrich 
This revised price list affords the motorist a definite guide to tire 
prices, as Goodrich Tires are the definite standard of tire quality. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY; Akron, Ohio 
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TWIN-SIX TOURING 


Naturally there attaches to the 
Packard Twin-Six a very marked 
and special distinction. 


But this Twin-Six atmosphere 
has its origin in something 
deeper and more fundamental 


than mere social acceptance. 


Packard prestige is really a 
practical recognition of things 
which the Packard does, in a 


superior way, every day. In other 
words, Packard Twin-Six is not 
only an honorable and a distin- 
guished name, but an honorable 
and a distinguished motor car. 


Its higher cost of construction is 
merely a means to the end that 
every owner shall enjoy motor- 
ing luxuries which no car other 
than the Twin-Six can provide. 


The price of the Twin-Six touring is $3850 at Detroit 
The price of the new Single-Six five passenger touring is $2485 at Detroit 


The new Single-Six conveys an instant and vivid conviction of value so very great.as to be 
almost epochal. Packard Trucks are known for unequalled durability and low ton-mile cost 


PACKARD 
TWIN-SIX 


CASS ae an wo om ORE) 
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